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EDITORIAL 


ONE HEARS OCCASIONALLY the comment of an observer that 
the Church and society are being blessed in our day with new and 
stimulating manifestations of the providential role of the ancient 
Benedictine Order. Among these, certainly, should be counted the 
small French monastic community at Toumliline in Morocco. To 
the Benedictine observer, this small group of monks in the Atlas 
Mountains, with no immediate hope of converts or of African re- 
cruits, can be a symbol of the essential apostolate of the monastic 
vocation. And what does this suggest? That the monk or nun is 
ultimately a witness to God in a world that might otherwise forget 
Him — or that has rejected Him. That the Benedictine is truly 
one who seeks God. 


It is interesting to note the characteristic development of service 
to the needy people who surround the priory — alien as they must 
be. It matters not whether they be Moslem or Christian. The monks 
are engaged in prayer and work for the glory of God. Here as else- 
where the liturgical life of the Benedictine must overflow in service 
and charity, albeit an exotic performance in comparison with the 
formalized pattern of monasticism known to most of us. 


American Benedictines are called to give witness, more often 
than not, in the overcrowded parochial-school classroom or in the 
equally crowded and demanding college lecture hall. They do not 
have to wait for generations, as will the monks of Toumliline, in 
the hope that their example of stability and industry and reverence 
and faith might serve to bring Christ into the society they so pa- 
tiently serve. On the contrary, they are pressed with an urgency of 
immediate need as they see before them the very real, if often re- 
calcitrant, stuff of Christian leadership. Here they have their daily, 
hourly challenge to share the ideal of preferring Christ and of seek- 
ing the glory of God in all things. 


Witness to God! Apostolate of the Church! Body of Christ! 
These concepts are coming alive in the whole Catholic community 











in our day, and we are eager to claim our share of this outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit. Indeed, we have an obligation to make our unique 
contribution to this necessary effort. While there is no good work 
really incompatible with monastic life, I believe that, after the litur- 
gical apostolate which is so “natural” to the Benedictine, the most 
fruitful field of service is that of forming and giving direction to a 
zealous lay apostolate. A Benedictine house in the United States 
today may often bear little resemblance to its counterpart in medi- 
eval England or Germany or France, yet the monastery or convent 


today — and in the United States — has even greater potential for 
inspiring and supporting the laymen and laywomen who are so 


generously responding to the call for Christian leadership in a dis- 
tressed and distressing world. These Benedictines have the same 
means, both natural and supernatural, with a much larger sphere 
of influence; they have the same heart-warming message, with how 
many more opportunities for sharing it! 


The School of the Lord’s Service is not changed — nor is the 
need of the world. The sons and daughters of St. Benedict are still 
formed by the prayer of the Church and the love of Christ in obedi- 
ence and stability. The more fully they communicate these goods 
to the laity, the more completely monastic their own lives may be- 
come. Thus in a providentially reciprocal manner, the monastic 
life produces a strong and enlightened and apostolic laity, while 
these men and women in turn will be attracted to the centers of 
prayer and praise and peace maintained so zealously by their Bene- 
dictine teachers. 


Sister Imogene Baker, O.S.B. 



































Benedictine Missionary Pattern 


Right Rev. Richard Felix, O.S.B. 


IT IS MY PRIVILEGE to contribute a word about the great mis- 
sionary traditions of the Order of St. Benedict. I wish particularly 
to underline the manner and way in which those missionary tradi- 
tions may be continued and put into practice within the structure 
of social life today. Such traditions should not remain a long- 
forgotten glory of the past; the world today needs and the good 
name of our holy Order demands the monastic-missionary effort 
of the monk now even more than heretofore. 

That we have a long and glorious record in this regard is beyond 
question. Indeed one might well contend that the glory and re- 
nown of the ancient Order of St. Benedict rests largely on its untir- 
ing and unending work in the missionary apostolate. In all the 
vast and various missionary undertakings of the Benedictines, the 
monks followed the pattern set by St. Benedict himself. 

St. Gregory the Great tells us: “When the man of God arrived 
there (Monte Cassino), he instructed a great number of people liv- 
ing round about and converted them to the true Faith” (Dial. B. 
II, c. 8). A little later in the Dialogues, St. Gregory relates that 
“Not far from the monastery, there was a village in which lived 
not a few persons converted by Benedict’s instruction to the true 
Faith.” St. Gregory likewise informs us that while St. Benedict 
was still at Subiaco, he “established twelve monasteries in each of 
which he placed twelve monks, and that he appointed priors for all 
the monasteries he established.” 

As men today survey the history of mankind and evaluate the 
various Benedictine efforts made in supporting and spreading 
Christ’s kingdom on earth, they must and do recognize the splendid 
achievements of the order in almost every field of human and divine 
endeavor. But with the clouds of Communism hovering over the 
civilized world, and indifferentism and infidelity so widespread, 
there would seem to be special need in this our day for Benedictines 
to emulate their monastic forebears and undertake special mis- 
sionary programs throughout the world. 

I am convinced that there is urgent need for missionary work 
at the present time and that the monks of St. Benedict today, as 
in times past, can well undertake such work without undue inter- 
ference with their monastic life. Their stable family organization 
and their common life of prayer and work especially qualify them 
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for certain activities of an apostolic nature, activities which promise 
untold good for countless human souls and for the cause of Christ 
and His Church today. When people think of missions or mission 
work, they usually think of work in the foreign missions. The idea 
of a vocation to the foreign missions has a certain glamour and 
fascination about it. The thought of young people leaving their 
homes and devoting their lives to the conversion of souls in distant 
lands never fails to kindle a spirit of admiration in Catholic hearts. 

The foreign missions certainly have their place in the apostolic 
work of the Church. But the home missions of any nation must 
have first place. Without home missions, there could be no foreign 
missions. Both fields of missionary activity are necessary, but the 
home mission fields today calls for special consideration. We live 
in a secular society; we live in a paganized, non-Catholic world; we 
are surrounded by millions of pagans, heretics, and fallen-away 
Catholics. Where in the world could any monastery find a more 
fruitful missionary field than its own environs? 


The idea of monks engaging in missionary work embodies two 
essential elements: monastic life and missionary activity. 


A study of Benedictine history reveals the wonderful harmony 
which exists when these two elements are combined and it also shows 
how eminently successful this combination has been in practice. 
In the Providence of God, it was the missionary sons of St. Bene- 
dict who were the instruments of the Church primarily responsible 
for the conversion and civilization of our forefathers in the Faith. 
They accomplished this astounding feat through thousands of 
monasteries with which they dotted Europe and the rest of the 
civilized world. 

These monasteries were not, for the most part, great institu- 
tions such as we today usually associate with the idea of a Benedic- 
tine abbey. Rather they were small monastic centers or cellae of 
monks, usually located in a rural environment, wherein the monks 
supported themselves mainly by the labor of their hands, praised 
God in choral prayer, set a noble example of Christian family life, 
and instructed their neighbors round about in the rudiments of 
Faith. 

As Cardinal Newman pointed out, “the monks did their work 
so quietly, patiently, gradually, that often, till the work was done, 
it was not known to be doing.” This is an important point in the 
matter of converting souls to Christ. Converts are not so much 
attracted by dogma or even by ritual; it is solid example backed 
up by community prayer and personal interest in their spiritual wel- 
fare that arouses the admiration of the unbeliever and prepares his 
soul for the grace of God and the gift of Faith. 
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Such essentially was the missionary program of our monastic 
forefathers in the mission field. But some will say that plan work- 
ed five hundred or a thousand years ago, but will it work today? 

There are of course differences in the modern missionary picture. 
The peoples of early medieval Europe were pagans indeed, but they 
were pagans in a different sense than the pagans which surround 
us today. Communication was primitive and the Church was rela- 
tively unknown in most of northern and central Europe. The 
population was predominately agrarian with an extremely low stand- 
ard of living. The contrast of the present day is obvious. 

These differences complicate the task of the modern missionary 
monk, but his fundamental principles and methods of conversion 
remain unchanged. The family is ever the basic unit of society. 
The family structure of Benedictine life retains its validity and ap- 
peal as a missionary instrument. As a matter of fact, the disin- 
tegration of the family today only serves to point up the needs and 
value of Christian family life as it is exemplified in Benedictine life. 

Then, too, some social unit is necessary to influence society. 
An individual must needs join forces with his fellow men if his work 
is to endure. The Church is such a society. It is the leaven that 
transforms the whole fabric of human society. A Benedictine mis- 
sionary monastery, however small, is a social unit, an organic soci- 
ety. It is the Church in miniature. Built as it is on the very 
essentials of Christianity, namely family worship, work, sacrifice 
and prayer, and instruction, it is a dynamic unit of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. This is the key to past missionary success in the 
Benedictine order and points the way to modern missionary activities. 

Another significant fact to be noted is that the mission monas- 
teries of early and medieval Europe, even the smaller ones, were 
centers of attraction. People naturally flocked to the monastery, 
drawn by the example of the monks. They were the tutors of man- 
kind in all matters of truth and holiness. There was no need for 
active apostolic effort to go far beyond the confines of the monas- 
tery. 

The same method applies today. Even with the marvels of 
modern electronics, personal contact is still the most influential and 
the most satisfying method of communication. A group of dedicat- 
ed men, living with conviction their religious ideals and diffusing 
the spirit of Christ in the midst of a modern community, cannot help 
but be by that very fact effective missionaries. 

The success of the early and medieval monks in their missionary 
work was due in part to the financial and technical assistance they 
gave to their neighbors. It is neither possible nor desirable for a 
Benedictine monastery to compete with modern industry. Yet a 
missionary monk has much to offer in the way of teaching the in- 
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trinsic value of his own honest labor based on the dignity of man 
and Christian social justice. 

Lastly, the liturgical movement has taken root in the souls of 
men. Recent changes in the official ceremonies of divine worship 
have renewed interest in this essential aspect of Christianity. En- 
couraged by our Holy Father, the Pope, the whole Catholic world 
is beginning to realize the pastoral and missionary value of the 
liturgy as well as its ascetical aspects. 

Throughout the long centuries of their existence, Benedictines 
have centered their lives around the sacred liturgy. In the provi- 
dence of God, the time has now come for Benedictines to lead the 
way in capitalizing upon this resurgence of interest in the liturgy 
to promote their missionary as well as their monastic ideals. 

What we would envision then as an ideal and practical example 
of Benedictine work in the missionary field today would be a central 
abbey wherein priests and brothers would be trained specifically 
for monastic and missionary work. This abbey would not be un- 
like any other abbey. It would have its regular and traditional 
schedule of prayer and work and a seminary for the training of its 
own missionary monks. 

The next step would be the foundation of small dependent mis- 
sion priories or mission ce//ae for the prosecution of missionary work 
on a community basis. Following the example of St. Benedict, 
each such missionary abbey would eventually have twelve mission 
priories attached and dependent upon it. Mission priories would 
normally always remain mission priories, but if in time, more than 
twelve mission priories would be needed, then one of the twelve 
mission priories that might enjoy exceptional advantages would be 
built up into an abbey and as a second abbey it would continue to 
carry out the same plan, namely, that of establishing and main- 
taining twelve other mission dependencies. Thus in time, many 
mission abbeys with their dependent mission priories might come 
to exist; perhaps even a special Benedictine Congregation for Home 
Missionary purposes might be formed. The priories of course 
would be staffed and, in the beginning at least, financed by the 
mission abbey, and in every respect be subject to the authority of 
the abbot of the mission abbey that established them. 

Each mission priory would consist of at least four monks and 
not more than twelve, including priests and brothers. In these 
priories, the monks would live the common life of a Benedictine 
community in keeping with their vows. This life would embrace 
the regular daily schedule of choral prayer, meals, work, and recre- 
ation according to the traditional Ora et Labora. 

The conventual High Mass and the chanting of the Divine Office 
in common — all of the Office with the possible exception of Matins— 
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would take priority over all other activities. The monks would do 
their own domestic work as far as possible and sustain themselves 
by their own skill and industry. 

After this would come active missionary work in the adjacent 
area. The missionary activities of a priory are carried out under 
the direction of a superior or mission prior, subject to the authority 
of the abbot and the approval of the local bishop. The monks 
would aid and assist the bishops and his clergy in the apostolic 
work of the Church in the area where they are located. Sometimes 
this assistance would be nothing more than performing the or- 
dinary functions of the pastoral ministry in an auxiliary way; at 
other times, they might engage in specialized works needed by the 
Church in that area and indicated by the bishop. The exact nature 
of such external missionary activities would vary with the needs of 
the particular area in which the mission priory is located. 

All this is not a fanciful dream. With the proper monastic per- 
missions, the wholehearted encouragement of the Abbot Primate, 
and the requisite Mandate of the Holy See, such a mission abbey 
was set up at Benet Lake, Wisconsin, fifteen years ago. St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey for Home Missionary Work now numbers seventy 
monks. The monastery, modern and adequate for the housing of 
one hundred and twenty men, is already built and everything com- 
pleted with the exception of the abbey church. In the past fifteen 
years, five mission priories have been founded: one at Reading, 
Pennsylvania, in the Archdiocese of Philadelphia; one at Hingham, 
Massachusetts, in the Archdiocese of Boston; one at Pecos, New 
Mexico, in the Archdiocese of Santa Fe; one at Atwater, Ohio, in 
the diocese of Youngstown; (these four in the United States) and 
one at Morelia, in the Archdiocese of Morelia, Michigan, Mexico. 
Each of these mission priories, as well as the mission abbey, have 
been blessed by God in a very evident manner both in their mission- 
ary and in their monastic work. 

The monks do not accept the administration of parishes unless 
it is possible for them, along with their pastoral duties, to carry 
out their full monastic schedule including the common life, daily 
High Mass and the Divine Office in choir. They do not engage in 
school or seminary work except insofar as such work is necessary 
for the development of their own personal and missionary work. 

The priories are located not in large cities but are situated in 
rural areas, near urban centers, and each priory has a small farm 
attached to it. Some of the apostolic activities engaged in by the 
mission priories are the following: 1) serving as centers for Benedic- 
tine oblates and as pilgrimage centers; 2) conducting days of recol- 
lection for the clergy and the laity; 3) holding closed retreats for 
men; 4) conducting family retreats; 5) organizing and teaching 
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courses in chant and liturgy; 6) sponsoring study clubs; 7) pre- 
senting radio and television programs; 8)promoting the apostolate 
among non-Catholics; 9) instructing converts, particularly special 
inquirers sent by bishops or by diocesan clergy; 10) teaching courses 
in Latin and related subjects for college men who lack the necessary 
foundation to become Benedictine or diocesan missionary priests; 
11) printing and distributing catechetical and apologetic literature; 
12) conducting retreats for religious; 13) serving as confessors and 
as spiritual directors of nearby religious communities; 14) aiding the 
diocesan clergy on Sundays and on special occasions. 

Always and everywhere, the most important occupation of the 
mission abbey and its mission priories is the Opus Dei. No matter 
what other duties may be assigned to him, the first duty of the mis- 
sionary monk is to glorify God in liturgical worship and choral 
prayers. The success of a monk’s apostolic work depends primarily 
on his faithful attendance in choir. Unless this ideal be maintained, 
a mission abbey as well as mission priories forfeit the right to be 
called monastic no matter how much missionary work they may 
do. Our mission abbey and mission priories are at once monastic 
and missionary. Both elements are essential and both are taken 
care of in an edifying and fruitful way. 

Work near an urban center differs naturally from a strictly rural 
apostolate but in no instance is outside activity undertaken that 
nullifies or severely impedes the pursuit of monastic life. We know 
from experience that our monks can be good monks and good mis- 
sionaries at one and the same time. Monastic life is essential to 
the work of the Church; missionary work is essential to the life of 
the Church. It is our experience that these two ideals pose no in- 
compatibility; just the contrary is true. 

It has been our experience also that missionary work on a com- 
munity or monastic basis has a special attraction for young men of 
today. Vocations are not lacking and financial assistance is readi- 
ly forthcoming from our generous mission-minded laity. Our 
bishops and diocesan clergy are most encouraging and cooperative 
in every way. Last and best of all, legions of hungry souls seek 
and find the pearl of great price; they grow unto the stature of 
Christ and become great saints of God, through the monastic- 
missionary efforts of the sons of St. Benedict. 
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The Monastic Ideal 


An address delivered by the Most Reverend Charles-Emile Freppel, Bishop 
of Angers, in the abbey church of Solesmes, at the anniversary observance of 
the death of Dom Prosper Guéranger, March 16, 1876. 


Translated by Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B. 


“He that offers praise as a sacrifice glorifies me; and to 
him that goes the right way I will show the salvation 
of God” (Ps. 49: 23). 


When a man departs from this world, leaving renown and sig- 
nificant works in his path, our attention is first focused on what he 
accomplished, the influence he wielded on his times, the struggles 
he bore for the triumph of justice and truth. These are the con- 
siderations that first attract public praise. We judge such a man 
by the depth and magnitude of his deeds. But as the passing of 
time removes us from these immediate reckonings, a new task chal- 
lenges the thought of those who would evaluate them more criti- 
cally... Much after the manner of one who needs to back away and 
view a splendid edifice from a distance in order to take in its whole 
complexity to greater advantage after having studied it at close 
range, so great men stand out more prominently in the perspective 
of history. Once the enthusiasm of the first hours has passed, there 
follows an admiration which is more thoughtful for being less 
emotional. 

In such a process that which commands greater attention and 
which one searches for more diligently are not so much the deeds 
themselves as their motivating principle, not so much the popular 
acclaim and influence of a work as its harmony with the entire life. 
We ask ourselves: What is the source of inner strength that prompt- 
ed this man’s efforts? What was the dominant thought about 
which the whole life’s activity revolved, as fruit develops from the 
flower which produces the seed? This is the question that is asked 
about every man whose name is written upon history’s pages in 
terms of honor and grateful recognition. 


1. This address was not delivered on the anniversary date of Abbot Guéranger’s death, 
since he died Jan. 30, 1875. The prelates who attended the ceremony included the Arch- 
bishop of Tours, the Bishop of Sollome in whose diocese Solesmes Abbey is situated, the 
Abbots of Solesmes, Ligugé, Melleray (Ireland), Bellefontaine, and Port-du-Salut. The 
French text of Bishop Freppel’s address was printed in Le semaine du fidéle, 1876, pp. 413-430. 
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This question also serves as my justification in approaching the 
task of paying the tribute of my veneration to the memory of Dom 
Guéranger after so many have spoken so eloquently in his praise. 
It seems that everything has already been said, and far more worthi- 
ly than I could possibly say it, regarding the Abbot of Solesmes, 
the position he held in our midst, and the works that he was privi- 
leged to accomplish. A year ago he inspired, in this very setting, 
one of today’s masters of the spoken word. More than that, he 
was lauded by the Holy Father himself in terms of honor that are 
bestowed on few men.2 Who am I to express my poor thoughts 
after these high authorities have spoken? Is it possible for me to 
add anything to their solemn pronouncements? 

Strangely, it is precisely these testimonies that embolden me to 
repeat my question: Whence came this man’s influence, which he 
wielded on his contemporaries,— an influence that is possibly 
unique in our times? How was it possible for him, weak as he was, 
and dwelling in the obscurity of the monastic enclosure, to become 
the promoter of a movement whose significance and breadth we are 
already beginning to appreciate? To put the question most briefly: 
What did he seek to be? What did he strive to achieve? 

What did he seek to be? Nothing could be more simply answer- 
ed, nor could any answer be more sublime: he sought to be a monk, 
nothing more than that, but fully that. Or, to word the same i 
thought in a different way, he sought to be a man dedicated to God’s 
praise, realizing full well that in so doing he would attain all the | 
works of salvation, in keeping with the words that I have chosen 
as a text: “He that offers praise as a sacrifice glorifies me; and to 
him that goes the right way I will show the salvation of God” (Ps. ! 
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49: 23). To praise God, and to lead others to praise God: — the 

whole effort of Dom Guéranger is centered in this motivation: 

everything else is only a result or a development. There you have 

the true significance of his mission and the integrating force of his 

life. 
What precisely is it that makes the monk, in whom so great a 

power is united to so great a simplicity? The monk, as he emerged 

from the Gospel ideal and from tradition, is by his nature a man 

dedicated to God’s praise. And by virtue of that dedication he is 

bound more than all other men to Him who receives that praise and 

to her [the Church] who offers it. Hence it follows that the monk, 

in the fullest sense of the word, is a man of God, a man of the 

Church, and a man of the Roman Church. 

‘ ie, praia Brief Ecclesiasticis viris, March 19, 1873. Cf. Enciclopedia Cattolica, 

; ef ‘All Biblical references are taken from the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine edition 


of the Bible, a where otherwise indicated. Bishop Freppel employed an uncontrolled 
translation, probably his own. 
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Dom Guéranger was dedicated to being everything that I have 
just described. That is why he deserved to be called by the Supreme 
Pontiff a true disciple of St. Benedict, verus Benedicti discipulus. 
I have no need to seek beyond the words of this encomium: it furnish- 
es me the order and the material of my address. 

In inviting me to speak on this occasion, Reverend Fathers, you 
have borne in mind the relations that have existed from the very 
beginning between the diocese of Angers and the Order of St. Bene- 
dict. You have remembered that the privileged district where St. 
Maur came to plant the first offshoot from Montecassino became 
the cradle of the monastic life for all of France; and that Angers, 
with its four abbeys and three priories, deserved, in other times, to 
be called a Benedictine city. The illustrious abbot (Dom Guér- 
anger) loved to refer to these bonds which had been developed over 
a period of twelve centuries. Doubtless his heart, as does our own, 
thrilled at the thought of seeing them restored, when a son of Anjou, 
loved and venerated by all, would inherit his task and carry on 
his work. 

The monk is pre-eminently the man of God, homo Dei. True, 
every man is a man of God, in the sense of possessing the creature’s 
relation to the Creator. We are from God; we are directed to God; 
we are created for God. This essential relationship constitutes the 
very foundation of religion; and in this sense we can say that every 
man is a religious. But precisely in the sense that religion binds 
us to God, there can be in the bond greater or less strength and 
intimacy. That is why in every age there have been people who 
for their own salvation and for the edification of their brethren, 
have dedicated themselves to God by vow, freely choosing the more 
perfect way of life. 

The Old Testament knew such men, for after all it rough-hewed 
and prefigured all the great things that were to come. Israel had 
its servants of Jehovah, its Nazarites, with their vows and austeri- 
ties, its “sons of prophets,” who in the schools of Elias and Elisaeus, 
meditated on the law of God and chanted His praises. From the 
valley of the Jordan to the summits of Horeb and Carmel these 
“men of God,” as the people called them, scented the desert with 
the perfume of their virtues. One could say, in the terms of Isaias 
that “. . . the wilderness [rejoiced], and [flourished] like the lily” as 
a result of their holiness. (Isaias 35: 1, modified. Cf. also 4 Kgs. 1: 
9-11; 2: 3, 5, 7.) They were the nation’s most generous blood; it 
was God’s pleasure to fashion from them His worthiest instruments 
for great missions and heroic undertakings. The whole history of 
the Jewish people is marked by their marvelous deeds. 

And, when the fulness of time had run its course, God chose 
from the desert of Bethany one of these Nazarites of the Old Law, 
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the greatest of them all. He placed him at the juncture of the two 
Covenants, as the embodiment of the one and the herald of the 
other. He united in this sublime figure of a man the culminating 
announcement of the whole order of prophets to the first lineaments 
of the monastic order. And this monk-prophet [St. John the Bap- 
tist], an almost superhuman figure of a man, He made the herald 
and precursor of His Son. 

But this was not, however, a preparation for monasticism as it 
was to emerge from the heart of the Gospel. Two sayings of 
Christ laid its foundation for all future ages: “If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, ... and come, 
follow me” (Matthew 19: 21).— ““There are eunuchs who have 
made themselves so for the sake of the kingdom of heaven. Let him 
accept it who can” ([did., verse 12). In these few words, destined 
to echo throughout the world, Christ wrought one of the greatest 
marvels the world has ever witnessed. 

Scarcely had the era of martyrs ended before another epoch of 
witnesses took their place and continued their mission. These were 
the witnesses by the spirit of penance, by detachment from the world, 
witnesses of the cross. We might say that by this prodigious unfold- 
ing of holiness God willed to blot from men’s minds the long cen- 
turies of pagan corruption. At the word of Paul and Antony, of 
Hilarion and Pachomius, the desert wastes were filled with men who 
voluntarily embraced poverty and swelled the ranks under the law 
of obedience, to raise themselves to the very heights of Christian 
perfection. The entire Orient was dotted with monasteries where 
the praise of God was repeated from one cell to another. 

For these men who astounded the world with their austerities 
nature seemed to have no more restraining laws, and the human 
will no further obstacles. These men’s lives were spent wholly on 
the supernatural plane. God showered the gifts of His graces upon 
them and put the power of miracles into their hands. 

Moreover, for want of men strong enough to conquer them, 
Satan entered into personal combat with these giants of the soli- 
tude. Their lives were filled with his attacks. In reading of these 
struggles one gets the impression that the enemy of Christ sought 
to snuff out in its cradle one of the greatest institutions of the 
future. Controversies on doctrine had Nice, Constantinople, and 
Ephesus for their theatre; but it was in the desert wastes of the 
Thebaid that the great battles of virtue were waged. There Chris- 
tian perfection bore the attack of the enemy in the persons of its 
most courageous warriors, and there it triumphed forever. In these 
incomparable founders of monasticism the test was decisive and 
complete. Their records, gathered for us by men like Athanasius, 
Jerome, Cassian, Palladius, and Rufinus, their examples and their 
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teachings constitute a treasure of spirituality from which all ages 
profit, a reservoir of living waters at which souls that thirst for per- 
fection may drink deeply. 

These pillars of light and holiness will stand forever as the 
foundations of the monastic life. Until the end of time all on whom 
God will bestow the gift of founding new families of religious, will 
always look back to the Pauls and Antonys, to repeat, in an accent 
of filial piety, their doctrines and their examples. They were, and 
they have remained, our fathers. 


St. Benedict Stabilizes Monastic Life 


But nothing would have been accomplished for the enduring 
nature of monasticism if everything had been limited to these 
sublime spirits in whom human nature attained to the angelic under 
the impulse of grace from Christ. Religious striving for perfection 
which had been elevated to almost inaccessible heights by the Desert 
Fathers, had to be recast and brought to more attainable levels. 
In order to give monasticism a permanent character and to accom- 
modate it to the efforts of large numbers of men and women it 
needed to be governed and directed with a legislation that was both 
elastic and firm. Following St. Basil in the East, this became, for 
the West, the work of St. Benedict. 

At this point, Reverend Fathers, I should turn the pulpit over 
to you and learn from you all there is of wisdom and depth in this 
constitution which retains its undying youthfulness after a dozen 
centuries of life. It was not that the solitary of Subiaco [St. Bene- 
dict] was seeking anything novel or extraordinary; he called himself 
and actually was the disciple of the ancients. But he followed them 
as the master, who provided the proper perspective for all monas- 
ticism, recapitulating and co-ordinating all previous efforts. In 
that he was “filled with the spirit of all the just,” as St. Gregory 
the Great, one of his most illustrious sons has stated.6 Benedict was 
not identified with any particular [or limiting] approach to monas- 
ticism. He simply reproduced the substance of the monastic life 
in his Rule, without devoting attention to considerations that are 
only accidental or exceptional in character. Hence it is pointless 
to seek in this Rule either an artfully contrived method of direc- 
tion or a learnedly constructed system of striving for perfection. 

No, nothing is so simple as the work of St. Benedict. But this 
simplicity is that of the Gospel, which accommodates itself to the 


4. This is a convenient broad phrase, not to be computed mathematically. St. Bene- 
dict completed his Rule for monasteries at Montecassino about 529, and died there in 547. 
This address was delivered in 1876. 

5. Dialogorum, Lib. 2, cap. 8 (P.L. 66: 150). This phrase is used in the fourth antiphon 
at Vespers, St. Benedict’s day, March 21, Monastic Office. 
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understanding of every person, just as it appeals to everyone’s heart. 
To smoothe the way of the evangelical counsels by means of moder- 
ation and discretion, — such was Benedict’s purpose, as St. Hilde- 
garde, one of his more inspired interpreters, stated it: “He plotted 
a course that is discreet in its demands and smooth.”* Thus it is 
not the perfect whom he addresses, but those who desire to become 
perfect. What he seeks to found, in all simplicity, is a school where 
a person will learn to serve the Lord to the best of his ability, a 
school of the Lord’s service,’ in which he will introduce nothing 
harsh, nor anything too arduous from human weakness. Yes, it 
is with ease, and in complete freedom, sweetly and without fear, 
that his disciples will follow the very way outlined by the Gospel 
and arrive at perfection, aiming neither too high nor too low, but 
allowing themselves to move along with the breath of grace which 
will lead them forward on their path to the goal they have to reach. 


There you have the Rule of Benedict, an admirable work in 
which, under light from on high there shines the genius of a man 
with vast and deep perception. In his legislation for souls sum- 
moned to the way of perfection, in this masterpiece of prudence and 
discretion, as St. Gregory expresses it,’ there is, no doubt, lofty 
clarity of view illumined by faith. But one finds there too, unless 
I am mistaken, characteristics of the patricians of ancient Rome, 
who had conquered the world with wisdom rather than by force, 
who knew how to govern that world after having conquered it, and 
who, in so doing, although they were unaware of their role, prepared 
for the universal kingdom of Christ. Thanks to this distinctively 
Roman wisdom, the Patriarch of Montecassino won for himself a 
posterity as numerous as the stars of heaven and the sands of the 
seashore. The sons of St. Benedict have been able to carry this 
Rule, which is adaptable to the most diverse conditions, this Rule 
which excludes nothing and accommodates itself to all, to all coun- 
tries, and into whatever social environment they willed. Every- 
where it will form perfect Christians, — wherever, that is, it finds 
souls to consecrate themselves to God and an enclosure for chant- 
ing the divine praises. 

There you have the three constitutive elements of monasticism 
as St. Benedict prescribed them: the vows, the enclosure of the 
monastery, the praise of God.® It is through these means that 
the monk becomes, in all truth, the man of God. ‘“‘All that is in the 
world is the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life, which is not from the Father, but from the world” (1 John 


6. Scivias, sive visiones ac revelationes, Lib. 2, visio 5 (P.L. 197: 487). 
7. = Sancti Benedicti, Prologus. (Hereafter referred to as RSB). 
o CL RSE ee cia 36 (P.L. 66: 200). 

9. Cf. RSB, cap. 8, alibi 
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The Monastic Ideal 19 
2:16). In these few words you have all the causes that separate the 
soul from God and cast it toward creatures. Now, monasticism is 
the perfect antithesis of the life of the world. To the lust of the 
flesh it opposes the vow of chastity; to the lust of the eyes, the vow 
of poverty; to the pride of life, the vow of obedience. To the bonds 
of faith and grace, which unite every Christian to Jesus Christ, are 
added, for the monk, the triple bonds that I have just referred to: a 
bond for the senses, a bond for the heart, a bond for the will. It is 
this distinctive and privileged relationship which makes him the 
servant of God, the man of God, homo Dei. 

But perfect detachment from the things of earth and total con- 
secration of the human being to God are unthinkable without separa- 
tion from the world. That is why the enclosure is the second con- 
stitutive element of monasticism. “The workshop wherein we 
shall diligently execute all these tasks [enumerated in the Instru- 
ments of Good Works],” says St. Benedict, “‘is the enclosure of the 
monastery.” The enclosure! At the mere mention of this word 
prejudices bristle and human weakness flinches. Still, what is the 
life of the enclosure if not family life in its most intimate and exalt- 
ed form? There, under the authority of a father upon whom grace 
has bestowed love and solicitude beyond comparison, fraternal 
charity is practiced in all its fulness. There the strong supports 
the weak, the important man stands beside him who is not im- 
portant, or rather there are neither strong nor weak, important nor 
unimportant men among them, for all are one in Jesus Christ. 

O monastic family, true ideal and supernatural pattern of the 
human family! It is in your school, and by means of your example, 
duplicated in many places, that the Christian world has learned 
obedience and discipline, and has become used to the community 
spirit and all that draws together and strengthens the bonds of 
domestic and civil society. “‘O solitary places,” exclaimed St. Jerome, 
where Christian virtues flower in a perpetual spring! O blessed en- 
closures, wherein are fashioned the precious stones from which the 
city of the Great King is built! (Cf. Apoc. 21: 18). O sacred retreats 
in which God reveals Himself more readily to souls and converses 
with them more familiarly!" 

People in the world believe that gloom and sadness reign behind 
your grilles and walls. But such is far from true. Joy and spiritual 
gladness fill your dwellings. They are reflected in your hymns and 
your canticles of praise. ‘The wilderness... shall bud forth and 
blossom, and shall rejoice with joy and praise” (Isaias 35: 1, 2). 


(Continued on page 41) 


10. Ibid., cap. 4. 
11. St. tke Epistola 14, “ad Heliodorum monachum” (P.L. 22: 353). 














Response to Magazine Survey 
Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, O.S.B. 


FESTIVALS AND BIRTHDAYS are reminders of fruition and 
fulfillment. January 6, the feast of the Epiphany, marks the birth- 
day of the BenepicrinE Review. The occasion, unlike the sig- 
nificance and name Epiphany, is not a bursting out of light but rather 
a star urging us onward. This is not the season for weighing those 
wondrous shocks of gathered grain but a time for reflection. It is 
an incentive prompting us to examine the objectives, ideals, and 
achievements of the BENEpicTINE Review. The first issue of the 
magazine appeared in January, 1946. In giving his approval and 
blessing at that time to the new publication Archbishop Paul C. 
Schulte, then Bishop of the diocese of Leavenworth, Kansas, said: 


A periodical dealing with the fourteen hundred year old Benedic- 
tine tradition, bringing before the world the Benedictine spirit as 
exemplified in the lives of so many of the saints this great Order has 
produced, is something which the world is much in need of today 
and I am sure will produce untold fruit. 


Then, too, a serial review of the labors and success of the Bene- 
dictine Order during the past few generations, in our times, in our 
land, and in our own diocese, cannot but produce a healthy spirit of 
emulation and will be worth while. 


That God, therefore, will bless your new venture and grant it a 
long and successful life, is the wish of... 


Fifteen years is not a long time in the life of a Catholic magazine 
in the United States, when we recall that the CarHotic Wor.LpD 
is nearly a hundred years old and that America observed its 
golden jubilee in 1959. Compared with magazines published by 
Benedictines, such as the St. JosepH MacazineE, established in 1897, 
Worsuip, founded in 1926, and Sponsa Recis, in 1929, the BENE- 
DICTINE REvIEW is a young publication. It antedates, however, 
magazines which are kindred to it in virtue of a set of ideals from 
which these magazines derive inspiration and special orientation in 
the spiritual life. Cross anp Crown, for example, a Dominican pub- 
lication, first appeared in 1949, and Sprrirvat Lire, a Carmelite 
magazine, was founded in 1955. The Benepicrine Review is the 
first magazine still in existence whose primary purpose is the pro- 
motion of Benedictine ideals and traditions and the fostering of the 
Benedictine spirit in contemporary life. The AMEeRrican BENEDIC- 
TINE ReviEw, a scholarly journal, was established in 1950. 
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A periodic examination of one’s personal aims, ideals, and 
achievements on the spiritual or professional plane is an incentive 
to more complete dedication and more fruitful activity. A kind 
of scrutiny, therefore, might profitably be applied to a magazine. 
To this end the editors and the advisory board of the BENEDICTINE 
REvIEW recommended that a questionnaire be prepared and sent 
to a selected group of readers inviting them to assist us in making 
an evaluation. Sincere and friendly communication is generally 
welcome and helps to create an atmosphere of mutual trust and con- 
fidence. The response to the survey forms which we sent out was 
reassuring. Most of the statements and recommendations reveal 
the care taken in answering the questionnaire and the sincerity and 
good will of those who replied. The comments submitted are high- 
ly constructive. 

A three-page questionnaire was mailed to every Benedictine 
abbey and motherhouse in the United States and to a number of 
individual monks and Sisters who have regularly contributed ar- 
ticles or book reviews to the magazine over a period of years. The 
response to these forms exceeded our expectations. Over 81% of 
the abbeys replied and 90% of the convents. Nearly 87% of the 
contributors to whom questionnaires had been sent answered them 
promptly. Many of the abbots and prioresses responded personal- 
ly. Others delegated some other member of the community to an- 
swer the questionnaire. Several houses reported that the answers 
to the form were the result of committee action. 

The first part of the questionnaire pertained to the objectives 
of the BENnepicTiINE Review. In the form, seven objectives were 
listed. The response to this section of the survey is tabulated and 
a summary of the comments is included in the report. 


Objectives 


The question was asked: How well do you think the BENepic- 
TINE REvIEw is achieving its objectives? Please encircle your rating 
— Poor, Fair, Good — on each of the points. The points and their 
ratings are listed as follows: 


1. To foster Benedictine ideals. 92.8% Good 7.2% Fair 

2. To record Benedictine history 85.2% Good 14.8% Fair 
and traditions. 

3. To promote the Benedictine spirit 82.5% Good 17.5% Fair 
in contemporary life. 


To promote Benedictine life today. 74.9% Good 25.1% Fair 
5. To cover the work and activities 


of the Benedictine Sisters in the 89.5% Good 10.5% Fair 
United States. 
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6. To strengthen our apostolate in 
the field of education and social 57.5% Good 42.5% Fair 


work. 


7. To study contemporary develop- 
ments in religious life and to evalu- 


ate them in the light of Bene- 64.9% Good 33% Fair 2.1% Poor 


dictine principles and ideals. 


Welcome were comments like the one from the charitable, and 
we trust discerning Abbot, who said: “I would answer ‘excellent’ to 
all seven questions.” Another Abbot writes: “Our monastic family 
is always edified and greatly pleased with the BenepicrinE RE- 
view.” Several abbots urged us to continue our policy and assured 
us that we are doing a good job of fostering Benedictine interests 
and ideals. Many prioresses reassured us of their approval and 
support. The President of a Congregation of Sisters said: “I think 
you are doing a very fine piece of work in this magazine and con- 
gratulate you heartily.” Another Prioress wrote: “I enjoy the 
BENEDICTINE REvIEW very much and think that you are making 
a fine contribution to American Benedictina.” 


Priests and Sisters also commend our efforts. A priest writes: 
“So far as I know the Benepictine Review has been and remains 
the only publication of its kind in the United States or abroad.” 
And he further comments: “It would be hard to prove this, but I 
believe it has done a great deal to foster closer relationships between 
the different Congregations of Benedictine nuns in the United States, 
and even more to foster a closer relationship between convents.” 
A busy Benedictine editor admits that he has not read recent issues 
but remarks, “my recollections of past readings of the Review are 
favorable; and the project itself has always seemed to me a desir- 
able means of encouraging literary as well as research work especi- 
ally among American Benedictine Sisters.” 

Now for a consideration of the various points listed under ob- 
jectives. The first objective, the fostering of Benedictine ideals, 
received the highest rating. Some of the correspondents support- 
ed their answers by referring to specific articles and special issues. 
Singled out as particularly good in promoting these ideals were the 
issue on the Consecration of Virgins and the one on the Divine 
Office. A diocesan priest, educated in Europe and a pioneer in the 
Liturgical Movement in this country, stated that the article on 
“The Essential Character of the Benedictine Spirit” (Winter, 1956) 
is one of the best expositions of the meaning of Benedictine monach- 
ism that he has ever read, and he strongly recommended that it 
be reproduced in pamphlet form. 

The second objective, the recording of Benedictine history and 
traditions, received the second highest score. Some of the cor- 
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respondents said that they realized that one of the difficulties in 
meeting this objective is lack of library facilities in this country. 
Yet practically all who commented requested more articles on Bene- 
dictine history. Relative to these first two points was the expressed 
desire for articles interpreting the Holy Rule. We assume that 
those making this request had in view articles presenting not only 
the classic interpretations of the Holy Rule, but that they want 
qualified persons today to penetrate the mind and heart of St. Ben- 
edict as these are revealed in the Rule, and to apply his spirit to 
contemporary life. 

In response to the third objective, the promotion of the Bene- 
dictine spirit in contemporary life, a monk exclaims, “How Virgil 
Michel would have loved that phrase and would have supported 
such effort!” Since the seventh point, studying contemporary de- 
velopments in religious life and evaluating them in the light of Bene- 
dictine principles and ideals is so closely related to point three, the 
answer to one elucidates the other. 

Readers who commented on those objectives were in almost un- 
animous agreement that we Benedictines must seriously consider 
ways and means of making adaptations to modern needs and condi- 
tions. The following statement from a Benedictine priest under- 
lines the urgency of this demand: “It seems to me that the Order 
now, more than at any time in centuries, is at the crossroads. 
Never, I think, has the need been greater for some leaders to re- 
apply our principles (i.e. the Rule and accepted traditions) to modern 
problems. We seem to be following the trends in the Church that 
are little in harmony with these principles — often opposed to 
them.” Sisters repeatedly requested that the Review publish more 
articles dealing with adaptation to present-day life. A number of 
prioresses suggested that we arrange a series of articles interpret- 
ing current developments in Sister Formation and evaluate these 
in the light of Benedictine principles and traditions. 

The sixth objective, strengthening our apostolate in the field of 
education and social work, is closely related to the two preceding 
points. This objective received one of the lowest ratings (57.5% 
Good — 42.5% Fair). A considerable number of prioresses and 
Sisters constructively recommended research articles and articles of 
a practical nature, applicable to the work of a large number of Bene- 
dictines engaged in hospitals, orphanages, and homes for the aged. 
Persons more directly involved in education, on the other hand, 
expressed a desire for more articles on the psychology of religious 
life, educational research, and experiments in education. 

The fourth objective, imaging Benedictine life today, and the 
fifth objective, covering the work and activities of Benedictine Sis- 
ters in the United States, might well be considered together. While 
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the majority of readers would like more adequate world coverage 
of Benedictine activities, they admitted our limited resources. We 
have no foreign correspondents and must content ourselves with in- 
formation culled from newspapers and magazines in this country 
and abroad. As to reporting the activities of Benedictine Sisters 
in the United States, nearly 90% expressed satisfaction with our 
coverage. A priest correspondent asserted that we are doing an 
“excellent and unique work” in this area of communication. A 
prioress writes, “Although the section WiTrH OTHER BENEDICTINE 
SisTERS covers the topic well, we would like more articles campar- 
able to the one on “Diamond Jubilee of Profession” (Summer, 1960) 
which was a real contribution.” 


Departments 


The second part of the questionnaire was concerned with de- 
partments in the magazine, articles, book reviews, and the section 
Wirn Oruer BENEDICTINE Sisters. The following summary gives 
in a general way the answers to these questions. 

Readers were invited to state their preference whether they 
favored issues centering on a single topic or issues including a vari- 
ety of subjects. The answers varied and some were qualified. While 
31.9% stated that they liked issues built around a unifying theme, 
40.4% indicated a preference for more diversified issues. Some 
27.1% qualified their answers by suggesting that occasionally we 
present issues treating a single topic. Decisive is the statement 
expressed by one commentator, yet others shared his views. He 
writes: “It seems to me that so much depends on the objective. 
If you want a popular magazine then make it diversified; if you are 
thinking of adding slowly to your fifteen volumes, and of their 
standing on a shelf, to be consulted as a source of reference, then 
issues which center around a specific topic seems indicated.” Rather 
typical of the answers to this question is the seasoned comment: 
“We feel both types are desirable — sometimes one, sometimes the 
other. Having a special subject in one issue, and various views are 
broadening and enlightening. Again, it is nice to have a variety 
of subjects of current interest.” 

A series of questions were formulated so as to focus attention 
on the subject matter of articles. At the conclusion of this set of 
questions, readers were presented a list of subjects and asked to 
indicate by number the order of their preferences. The subjects 
were enumerated as follows: ( ) Liturgy; ( ) Spirituality; ( ) Bene- 
dictine History; ( ) Church History; ( ) Education; ( ) Current 
Problems. The tabulation indicates the order of preference and the 
percentage favoring each topic: (1) Spirituality 93.5%; (2) Bene- 
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dictine History 92.4%; (3) Liturgy 77.5%; (4) Education 50.4%; 
(5) Church History 31%; (6) Current Problems 8.7%. The low 
percentage favoring articles on current problems came as a surprise 
in view of the awareness of contemporary needs expressed in the 
first part of the questionnaire. Possibly our request for a listing 
of topics here was misleading. A more careful reading of the re- 
sponses, however, makes it clear that if current problems included 
problems pertinent to Benedictines, their life, principles, or work, 
then it deserves a very high rating. 

Several questions were intended to inform us as to the reception 
of the section WirH OrHerR BENEDICTINE Sisters. More than 90% 
of the Sisters replied they they read this section regularly. Some 
89.5% confided that they read articles from convents other than 
their own. It is interesting to note that 36.3% of the priests who 
answered the questions gave evidence of reading this section. 
Approximately 89.5% of the readers consider the coverage ade- 
quate. A minority qualified their answers with “perhaps” or “‘some- 
times.” Correspondents generally recognize the difficulties involv- 
ed in attempting to report news items from such a large number 
of motherhouses varying in size and activities. The question whether 
or not they wanted this department retained brought a 100% 
response in the affirmative. While the suggestion was made that 
the items be fewer and the whole section condensed, all were in agree- 
ment and emphatically said that it ought not be eliminated. “It 
serves a good purpose,” remarked one Abbot. 

Among the recommendations came the suggestion that more 
space be devoted to community aims and projects and less space 
be given to the activities of individual members. Several readers 
envisioned an advantage in sorting the items and then placing like 
items together, such as those relating to retreat masters, program 
participants, recipients of awards, etc. A majority expressed satis- 
faction with the present arrangement, the alphabetical listing of 
items from each motherhouse. Not a few prioresses acknowledged 
that they have been remiss in meeting the deadline for submitting 
material. 

Responses to the questions on the Book Review section were 
encouraging. Approximately 70% reported that they regularly 
read the reviews. While 9.5% indicated that they read them occa- 
sionally, 20.5% admitted that they never read the book reviews. 
Despite the fact that the magazine is issued only twice a year, 70% 
confided that the reviews influence their selection of books. As to 
the categories of books reviews, 85.9% said that generally they ap- 
proved our choice of books singled out for review purpose. The 
statement was made that the book reviews are an index to the tone 
and quality of a magazine. “Judged by this standard,” he con- 
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tinued the BenepicrinE Review deserves a high rating. The sug- 
gestion was offered that occasionally review-articles would be wel- 
come, providing the book under consideration be worthy of more 
lengthy treatment. 


Style, Scope, and Readability 


Questions relating to scope, style, and readability were included 
in the survey. The question was raised whether or not a typical 
issue of the magazine offers good balance of speculative articles 
(philosophical or theological) and articles of a more practical nature. 
The response was 93.5% affirmative and 6.5% negative. Cor- 
respondents almost unanimously agreed (97.8%) that the articles 
are in keeping with the general tone of the magazine. To evoke 
further response we asked our readers if possibly they considered 
the articles too scholarly. While 2.5% said “sometimes”, 91.3% 
answered negatively, and 6.2% replied affirmatively. When, how- 
ever, we asked if they would recommend articles more popular in 
tone, 97.3% responded “no” and only 3% answered “yes”. Com- 
ments on style, scope, and readability were for the most part favor- 
able. The following statement is fairly expressive of the general 
attitude: “You are putting out a well balanced, well selected, and 
good material.” Practically everything in the Review, remarked 
a priest, “is brought up to a certain standard.” 

The final test of any magazine is whether or not it is read. The 
survey form contained only two questions directly pertaining to 
this important matter. The first question simply asked if articles 
from the Review were read in the refectory. The heartening 
response was 81.8% in the affirmative. It is significant that this 
percentage represents about an equal distribution among abbeys 
and convents. Revealing, too, was the answer to the question con- 
cerning the use of the magazine as a source of reference at any 
time. The response in the affirmative was 95%. 

The editors and the members of the advisory board are grate- 
ful to all those who have assisted us in this evaluation. We welcome 
your criticism and recommendations. Your seasoned replies and 
kindly cooperation are an incentive to a deeper dedication and fuller 
realization of our objectives — ut in omnibus glorificetur Deus. 
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Dialogue in Religious Life 


Sister Corona Sharp, O.S.U. 
II 


“All real living is meeting,” declares Buber.“ By this he means 
a direct, immediate awareness of another personality —a penetra- 
tion, a recognition, of that other person’s intrinsic worth. It can 
occur in a flash, or in a prolonged communion of spirits. It can 
be gentle as a breath, or rushing like a gale. This “mutual relation 
includes feelings, but does not originate with them.” It implies 
a deep reverence for the other person, which precludes any appropri- 
ation of that person for one’s own use. “All reality is an activity 
in which I share without being able to appropriate it for myself. 
Where there is no sharing there is no reality. ... The more direct 
the contact with the Thou, the fuller is the sharing. The J is real 
in virtue of its sharing in reality.”™ 

The J-Thou relation is a going out from self to the other, and 
mutual freedom is its lifeline. The deepest center of this human 
relation is God: “Every particular Thou is a glimpse through to 
the eternal Thou. . .. The world of Thou is set in the Centre, where 
the extended lines of relations meet — in the eternal Thou.’ It 
is therefore a reflection of, and a means to, participation in the 
Trinitarian relation. 

Complete as such a relation may seem, like all things human 
it is limited. While it lasts, it is never exhaustive, simply because 
man cannot know another man in his subjectivity — he cannot get 
inside of him. Then, too, the relation will sooner or later end. That 
is the melancholy thing about it, part of man’s finite predicament. 
Either the Thou is taken by death, or he reverts to the status of an 
object (an J#) in the eyes of the J, and as such becomes an alienated 
thing to be ignored or to be exploited. 

But between a consummated J-Thou relation and the lowest 
form of J-J¢ separation, there are varying degrees of union to which 
the persons involved may be committed. The highest degree is 
naturally an intimate, spiritual friendship, which may be found in 
religious life as well as in or outside of marriage. This is the friend- 
ship of the saints. In a lesser degree, two persons may be united 


18. I and Thou (Edinburgh, 1937) p. 11. First published in German, 1923. 
19. Ibid., p. 45. 

20. Ibid., p. 63. 

21. Ibid., pp. 75, 100. 
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in some definite purpose, or by some mutual understanding or 
sympathy. Such a small thing as a hobby can hold two persons 
in a kind of relation. In all kinds and degrees of relations, however, 
the elements of reverence and the free gift of oneself are distinguish- 
able. The moment one of these falters, the relation collapses into 
a hideous abuse, and the erstwhile friend becomes an insidious ag- 
gressor. The most penetrating form of this abuse is to control the 
emotional life of the friend: to hold her in bondage through fear, 
desire, or excessive sympathy; and it results in either the interior 
crippling of the victim, or a desperate struggle for freedom. An 
aggressor of this kind is usually herself the victim of unbalanced 
emotions. 


Tact Is Guide to Fruitful Dialogue 


In true relations, however, dialogue obviously is the chief means 
of communication, for it is the vehicle of thought, and thought is 
the expression of personality. We need an interior dialogue even 
to think. “Personality, of its essence, requires a dialogue in which 
souls really communicate. ... [The person has an] inner urge to 
the communication of knowledge and love which require relation- 
ship with other persons. ...”% The dialogue may cover a variety 
of subjects, even the weather, so long as it conveys the gift of the 
Ito the Thou. Tact will guide dialogue to fruition, and will avoid 
forcing subjects from which the other person may shrink. It is not 
necessary for the dialogue to be conducted in private, though it may 
sometimes be useful. In religious life, especially, privacy is regulat- 
ed by rule and discretion. It would be defeating its purpose to con- 
fine dialogue to privacy. 

Nevertheless dialogue is characterized by a certain exclusiveness. 
Group discussions, therefore, or teaching a class are not dialogues. 
Why? Because the same relation between the J and all the persons 
present is not possible. Each one receives the spoken word in a 
different — personal — way. In this respect, a word of caution 
may not be out of place. A dialogic relation exists between two 
extremes, the particular friendship on one hand, and the small, 
select group on the other. The former, marked by sentimentality, 
absorption, and possessiveness, has nothing in common with a true 
relation. The latter has been tried in some religious houses for 
religious formation, devoting itself to such inquiries as Gospel dis- 
cussions or preparation for tomorrow’s Mass. Jacques Leclercq, 
however, has this to say: 


But has not our age gained by this, and is it not true that the super- 
natural life is sustained by working as a team, that a common spirit 


22. Romano Guardini, Vom Sinn der Gemeinschaft o. 1950), p. 15. 
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is developed and generosity is encouraged, and that a communal spiritu- 
ality comes to birth? 

No doubt, but this working as a team must be seen in its place 
among the traditional points of view. This unity of action enriches 
and impoverishes at the same time; it enriches, because as all are in- 
tent on the same object, each one makes his own contribution to the 
action undertaken, but it impoverishes, because the attention of each 
member is held by the same object, with the result that the general 
mental horizon is narrowed. 


The idea of community action . . . considerably enriches the older 
conceptions of the religious life, but on condition that it is kept where 
it belongs. The religious community was established first and fore- 
most for the sanctification of its members. The rest comes after this, 
and nothing can make up for the absence of holiness.™ 


Father Murchland offers this comment: “We also betray the natural 
order of things when we give the group primacy over the individual 
[person]. A group can only be efficacious in the measure that it 
respects, promotes. and depends upon the gradual development of 
the individual. The relationship between the group and the in- 
dividual has become terribly confused not only in society but also 
within the Church.’”™ 

This is not condemning team spirit or unity in religious life. 
But it is questioning the means to attain it. If any group dis- 
cussions are to be held among religious, whether on apostolic prob- 
lems or on the spiritual life, their success is inextricably bound up 
with the vitality of dialogic relations already existing among those 
Sisters. In every case, the personal relation between the two will 
precede and guarantee their success in communicating with many, 
except for some who might find in the group discussion the beginning 
of an unsuspected dialogic union. The person, religious or lay, 
finds her deepest fulfillment in a person-to-person relation, not in 
a comparatively superficial group discussion. 

It is definitely in keeping with the times to glean from the 
language of Scripture the great value of the human person in Chris- 
tian belief, and from modern philosophers, the desperate need in 
this century for dialogic relations among persons. The art of con- 
versation is said to be dying out. Is it the fault of mechanized 
entertainment only, or is it not rather our preoccupation and cold 
indifference? 

The prerequisite to entering a dialogic relation is to be inwardly 
available. Marcel observes that to be unavailable is to be pre- 
occupied with oneself. This is the breeding ground for despair. 


> Leclercq, pp. 72, 7: 
Bernar e. Murebland, & S.C., “Where Do We Stand?” Apostolic Perspectives, III, 
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But to be at the disposal of others, that is a consecration of the 
soul, and a safeguard against despair.” 

To be available does not mean to air one’s own personal life to 
the four winds. Neither does it mean foregoing solitude. With- 
drawal into oneself for recollection “is not to be for oneself.” 
Solitude, says Buber, being a place of purification, is necessary even 
to the man bound ina relation.* Prudence will circumscribe human 
dialogue and thus ensure a measure of solitude. If Christ could 
flee into solitude to commune with His heavenly Father, no less 
can we. Solitude is not isolation. 

But isolation is indeed quite common in religious life, not the 
fundamental exclusion of being in the state of mortal sin, but the 
psychological loneliness caused by disparity in temperament, back- 
ground, and education. There are Sisters who are isolated by be- 
ing labelled “queer”; they are laughed at, avoided, brushed off. 
Then there are others who are superficially accepted, but by being 
locked up inside, have never made an J-Thou relation, and no one 
has ever bothered to unlock them. There are also Sisters who 
through some fault or mistake have a “reputation” for being diffi- 
cult characters, and the rest have given them up. Others again 
are isolated by being over-educated; that is, their academic degrees 
hinder them in communicating with others who have less formal 
education. Lastly, there are those who due to some injustice, real 
or imagined, have intentionally isolated themselves and given the 
others up. Whatever the cause of isolation, its end is usually the 
same: discouragement, bitterness, and perhaps neurosis or loss of 
vocation. “An isolated man, one who has not become conscious 
of the ultimate objective link binding him to all other men before 
God, is an unawakened, immature, even a mutilated man.... But 
the true personality is never solitary in the sense of being isolated 
from others in the depths, in the sense of hostility or indiffer- 
ence....'™ 

Over and above these specific types, there is the general con- 
dition of isolation, better called “insulation,” a kind of armor worn 
by all of us, “to ward off signs. Signs happen to us without respite, 
living means being addressed, we would need only to present our- 
selves and to perceive. But the risk is too dangerous for us... 
and from generation to generation we perfect the defence appara- 
tus.”* The question remains how to break through our own ar- 
mor and re-integrate our isolated Sisters into our communities. 
We will not effect anything if we are too preoccupied and in a con- 


26. Gabriel Marcel, The Philosophy of Existence (London, 1948), pp. 27-28. 
27. Ibid., p. 13. 

28. I and Thou, y toe 
29. Dietrich von Hildebrand, Liturgy and Personality, pp. 53-54. 
30. Between Man and Man, p. 10. 
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stant rush. The person-to-person relation will finally break down 
all defenses, provided the J that goes out to these helpless Thou’s 
does not give up in discouragement, for it is slow work. What an 
isolated Sister needs is the love and esteem due her as a person, 
be she even the most bitter crank and critic. All Sisters need the 
security of our affection, and when words bear supernatural love 
they pierce the armor. 

As for the Sister whom misunderstanding or some fault has 
isolated from the community at large, she should be brought back 
by the others. Instead of criticizing her emotional problem they 
might solve it. Her difficulty in mixing will be diminished when 
she feels herself welcome. Experience however shows that often in 
religious life, as in secular society, the person’s social success de- 
pends largely on her own ability to mix and make herself accepted. 
A person lacking this ability may be left to her own devices. The 
dictum, “You make your own happiness,”’ has some relevancy in 
this case, but it also indicates a religious house where individualistic 
indifference has made divine love grow cold. 

The religious, however, who would stand committed to all her 
Sisters, who in Marcel’s sense is a “presence” to them, is simply 
fulfilling the greatest commandment. On the natural level it means 
esteem and warm-heartedness; on the supernatural, the love that 
lays down its life. For her lonely companions this Sister will make 
life more worth while; and all the others will find it richer and fuller 
for having lived with her. 

Nevertheless, this Sister is exposed to a strong, yet subtle danger: 
that in trying to help others she will ruin both herself and them. 
With women, compassion and related emotions can easily befuddle 
the issue, and the Sister with the emotional problem may develop 
an infatuation for the religious who is trying to make her feel 
loved and esteemed and thereby draw her back into the communi- 
ty. In such a case the reclaimed person is doubly lost, unless her 
helper, with sufficient prudence, unselfishness, and emotional control, 
can prevent the infatuation, or redirect it to the supernatural level. 
The difficulty in doing this is increased by the fact that most Sisters 
with emotional problems are so afflicted because of their basic im- 
maturity and extreme sensitiveness: their way of judging human 
relations is usually in the oversimplification of “I like her” or “I 
don’t like her,” with the inverse “She likes me” or “She doesn’t 
like me.” Hence an effort to redirect their infatuation may be mis- 
interpreted by them as a blunt rejection, causing them to withdraw 
still more into their isolation. 

The supreme test of the soundness of a dialogic union is whether 
the J and the Thou give themselves in turn to each member of the 
community in new and even unsuspected dialogic relations. If a 
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religious can bring an isolated Sister to this position, she has con- 
quered that isolation and done an immensely virtuous deed. If 
however she lets herself be isolated along with the other, her pur- 
pose is defeated and the rift in the house only widens. 


From these observations, the place for dialogue in religious life 
is apparent. It is unthinkable that such sisterly relations as out- 
lined above would hinder the love of God. “The family atmos- 
phere,” said Father Magsam, “is the atmosphere of fervor in a 
community. You are called to help each other over the ups and 
downs in your sanctification;those who are up help those who are 
down.’ In other words, the community exists for the person as 
much as the person serves the community. “Community...” 
according to Buber, “is the being no longer side by side but with 
one another of a multitude of persons. And this multitude, though 
it also moves toward one goal, yet experiences everywhere a turning 
to, a dynamic facing of, the other, a flowing from J to Thou.... 
Collectivity is based on an organized atrophy of personal existence, 
community on its increase and confirmation in life lived towards 
one other. The modern zeal for collectivity is a flight from com- 
munity’s testing and consecration of the person, a flight from the 
vital dialogic, demanding the staking of the self, which is in the 
heart of the world.”® “The man who has been wounded by the 
love of Christ, is also lovingly open to every man and has entered 
into the objective unity of all. Yes, this ultimate true spirit of 
communion, the universal disposition to love and the life in the 
ultimate loving we, is only possible as a fruit of the ultimate ‘I- 
and-thou communion’ with Christ.” 

In the light of the current philosophy of the person, the defini- 
tion of a religious would seem to be a person who is utterly com- 
mitted: to God, and to each of her Sisters. It implies the achieve- 
ment, or at least an attempt at establishing, dialogic relations 
with them, in order to strengthen the natural foundations of the 
supernatural life. The self-giving accomplished in living dialogue 
leads to the fulfillment of our vocation to show forth in the Church 
the personal love for Our Lord, and to enter into the eternal dialogue 
of the Holy Trinity. By transcending the self a Sister is engaged 
in “real living,” that “meeting” with God and other people, which 
is existential communion and the full realization of personality.* 


31. Charles M. Magsam, M.M., retreat given at Ursuline College, London, Canada 
(August 11-18, 1959). See also Communal Life (London, 1957) Chap. II, “The Theology of 
the Common Life.” 

32. Buber, Between Man and Man, pp. 31-32. 

33. von Hildebrand, p. 55. 
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Plain-Clothes Prioress 
Diana Cary* 
EVERY WEEKDAY MORNING at exactly seven forty-five, a 


tall, handsome American woman emerges from the big Spanish-style 
house on a quiet street of one of Mexico City’s newer residential sec- 
tions. Newcomers to the neighborhood might conclude that the 
impeccably groomed matron with the softly waved grey hair, blue 
gabardine suit and smart walking shoes is a busy clubwoman, or 
perhaps a charity-minded widow getting out early on her daily 
social rounds, to return late in the afternoon to a life of luxurious 
leisure in her impressive two-story mansion. 

Such strangers to the big house on Rio Bamba street would be 
astonished that the punctual lady is neither a widow, a clubwoman 
or a wealthy society matron, but a Benedictine Prioress, Mother 
Mildred Knoebber, formerly of Mount St. Scholastica Convent in 
Atchison, Kansas. And, far from being a luxurious mansion, the 
big house in which she directs the spiritual life of twenty-one pro- 
fessed Sisters and ten novices is as close to being exactly like any 
other modern Benedictine Convent as circumstances permit. 

“Circumstances” is a word which Mother Mildred and her thirty- 
one Benedictine Sisters have learned to accept and wear like a hair- 
shirt. It stands for a hundred and one little daily mortifications 
they must offer up for the success of their great educational apostolate 
in Mexico. Most difficult of all these “circumstances” requires that 
Mother and her nuns — like all religious in Mexico — must wear 
civilian dress on the streets and in classrooms. They don their 
habits only in the privacy of their convent. 

“Not being able to wear our habit,” Mother Mildred explains, 
a shadow clouding the characteristic sparkle in her bright blue 
eyes, “‘is a daily — an hourly sacrifice for us. I have been in Mexico 
sixteen years, and I have never gotten used to it!” 

When Mother Mildred first came, in May 1944, Mexico was a 
nation that, less than a dozen years earlier, savagely persecuted 
Catholics as a matter of government policy. A series of progressive 
Presidents, and Mexico’s growing importance and responsibility in 
a changing world, have since wiped out almost every trace of the 
‘bad old days.’ Though many anti-Catholic laws still remain on 
the books, they have become a matter of genuine embarrassment 


* Reprinted from St. Joseph Magazine, September, 1960, published by Mount Angel Abbey, 
with permission of the editor. 
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to many political leaders. However, these are delicate matters in 
a Latin American country where history is long and tempers inclin- 
ed to be short, and explosive. Changes in the laws, when made, 
must come slowly if they are to be achieved peaceably. Laws for- 
bidding religious to wear clerical garb are among those still in exis- 
tence, and the Archbishop of Mexico City prudently forbids priests 
and nuns of his diocese to neglect this scrupulous observance. He 
does this even though in some parts of the Republic officials of State 
and Church both look the other way, in hopes that custom will even- 
tually do away with observance of the ruling. 

“But we are really happy to offer this sacrifice in order to be 
able to build confidence, and dispel old animosities that have grown 
up through several generations of misunderstanding between the 
Church and State in Mexico.” Mother Mildred’s attitude is realistic 
as well as scrupulously obedient. 

The work of the Benedictines from Kansas is certainly a chal- 
lenging task, and has been ever since they came to take over direc- 
tion of the Tepeyac school, located near their present convent. 

“There were 125 boys and girls in the school, in 1944,” Mother 
Mildred laughingly recalls, ‘and only three of us Sisters, and two 
Benedictine Fathers from Atchison. In 1945, only one year later, 
there were 850 children — and still only five of us!” 

In 1947 Benedictine Fathers from Collegeville, Minnesota, ar- 
rived to take over Colegio Tepeyac, and converted it into a boys’ 
school — today one of the most successful schools of its kind in the 
Republic. This fortunate event enabled Mother Mildred to open 
her Colegio Guadalupe school exclusively for girls. This project 
she had already started from the ground up, buying the property 
and overseeing the entire construction of the buildings. In October 
1947 she opened her doors with an enrollment of 400 girls. Today 
enrollment is up to 2000, from first grade through high school. 

“‘And the saddest part,’’ Mother Mildred exclaims, “is that we 
have to turn away 4500 children every year, because we have neither 
the room not the staff.” 

The present faculty includes 23 Benedictine Sisters and 65 lay 
teachers. A novitiate begun in 1950, this year numbers 10 novices, 
nearly all Mexican girls. Since 1950 also, when the Guadalupe 
school added high-school grades, more than 700 students have gradu- 
ated. Children of these former students comprise what Mother 
Mildred proudly calls ““Guadalupe’s second generation.” 

“What do you consider the most personally rewarding aspect of 
your work here in Mexico?” I asked Mother Mildred. Without an 
instant hesitation she flashed back, “Oh, the establishment of good 
Christian families, of course!’’ 

Anyone who has contact with the work of the Benedictine Sisters 
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could echo Mother’s words for her girls are thoroughly instructed in 
religion, the liturgy, and every aspect of the home and family as 
they reflect Catholic teaching. One young woman graduate told 
me that, until she had attended Mother Mildred’s popular course 
in Christian Marriage, she had no real idea, above catechism level, 
of her Faith, and how it could change her life on a purely practical 
as well as a spiritual plane. Mother Mildred directs the full beam 
of her radiant personality and the entire battery of her considerable 
knowledge, on the topic of marriage and the Christian family. With 
a doctor’s degree in sociology and psychology — in addition to one 
in mathematics — Mother Mildred brings rare intellectual back- 
ground to this, her favorite project. Her natural gifts of insight 
and understanding make her easily accessible to the girls. Mexican 
teen-agers are inclined by nature to be somewhat shy, but they will 
approach Mother Mildred with problems they would hesitate to 
discuss with anyone else. As a result the homes established by her 
graduates are richly endowed with mothers who are intellectually, 
psychologically and emotionally better equipped to face the diff- 
culties of marriage and family than most of their Mexican sisters. 


Mexico is still sharply divided into classes. Except for a very 
few extremely poor homes, for whom the Sisters make room despite 
the family’s financial handicaps, the vast majority of girls at the 
Colegio are from the upper and middle-class homes. This is where 
Mother Mildred’s apostolate lies, for it is from this class that the 
doctors, statesmen, engineers, lawyers and other professional men 
are drawn. Mother Mildred’s graduates will marry in their own 
class, and the way they rear their sons and daughters will pro- 
foundly affect the culture and spiritual future of Mexico. 


In the high school at Colegio Guadalupe, all classes are taught in 
English, and in the lower grades the afternoon classes are also in 
the same language. During the morning sessions, however, the 
regular Mexican government program is taught, in Spanish. While 
there is a sprinkling of American, English, and German girls in the 
school, the overwhelming majority are Mexican. 


“The favorite subject with the high school girls is English,” 
Mother Mildred observes, “if one excepts the marriage course. 
Marriage is a subject naturally attractive to teen-agers everywhere. 
It is rapidly becoming the mark of the well-educated Mexican to be 
able to speak English fluently, in addition to having a perfect com- 
mand of Spanish.” 

“Of course,” Mother continues, watching the lines of little girls 
in their perky brown-and-white checked pinafores (the school uni- 
form) changing classes in the corridor outside her office window, 
“there are really ¢wo major reasons for the rapid growth and populari- 
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ty of Colegio Guadalupe. One, we teach English in both the up- 
per and lower grades, and, two, we are religious.” 

This may seem an absurd contradition to those unacquainted with 
Mexico’s colorful and often paradoxical history. Here is a nation 
that savagely persecuted the Church up until the early 1930’s, and 
yet the best families want their children educated by religious. 
Sentiment and tradition are more powerful elements in Mexico than 
in the United States. For centuries it has been “traditional” that 
the children of noble (not necessarily wealthy) families be educated 
by priests or nuns. In the turbulent 1920’s, political leaders who 
prided themselves on being atheists, and who ordered priests shot, 
seminaries and convents, closed, and nuns exiled, were the same 
fathers who insisted that their daughters attend convent schools in 
in the United States or Europe! “After all,” their amusing and in- 
dignant argument went, “My daughter is a lady!” With similar 
lack of logic, ladies, and the daughters of noble families, are a/ways 
married in Church! 

This split mentality is rapidly becoming obsolete in modern 
Mexico, but the inherent respect for convent education, has come 
through the persecution undiminished. 

“The spiritual climate of Mexico has truly changed for the bet- 
ter since 1944,” Mother Mildred declares, “and I think much of 
this improvement is due to education.” 

Mexican public schools, due to lack of teachers and severe 
economic handicaps, are still not comparable to our American public 
schools. For this reason, parents who can possibly do so try to send 
their children to private schools, and are overwhelmingly in favor 
of Catholic schools. 


Instead of the black dresses and veils often adopted by Mexican 
religious in place of their traditional habits, Mother Mildred and 


her Sisters wear tailored suits, smart wool skirts, blouses and shirt- 
waists with a colorful pattern or print. Their hair is arranged in 
simple individual styles rather than allowed to grow long, and pulled 
back in an old-fashioned knot. 

Looking at Mother Mildred across her well-organized desk, ob- 
serving her crisply starched blouse and blue-grey hair, one might 
be in the presence of a busy woman executive or the informed editor 
of a magazine for teen-agers! But that impression would not last 
long. Even without the coif and wimple, she is, above everything 
else, a Mother Prioress in the ancient tradition of St. Benedict. 
The way she has adapted herself and the rules of her Order to a 
temporary condition in the world reflects the eternal adapability 
of the Church to changing “circumstances.” 

It is easy to see why Father John Considine of Maryknoll listed 
Mother Mildred’s school as an outstanding example of first-rate 
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missionary effort in his book New Horizons in Latin America. But 
Mother Mildred feels she has done little more than scratch the 
surface. 

“The big dream of my life is to have ten more schools like this 
one — and to be 100 people instead of just one!” 

If the progress of the past sixteen years is an indication, Mother 
Mildred and her Sisters and novices are going to play a major role 
in changing the spiritual climate of Mexico in the next twenty years. 
By then, with the dream of ten schools perhaps realized and thous- 
ands of well-instructed graduates in Christian homes throughout the 
nation, newcomers on Rio Bamba street need never again mistake 
a Benedictine Prioress for a busy clubwoman. Chances are she will 
even be able to dress like one. 


Three Jubilees in the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine 


Sister Ethelburg Leuschen, O.S.B. 


THE YEAR 1960 MARKED three important anniversaries in the 
history of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, namely its found- 
ing in 1560, the adoption of the Baltimore Catechism in the United 
States in 1885, and the official opening of the National Center of 
the CCD at Washington, D.C. in 1935. 

Four hundred years ago, the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine began as a tiny mustard seed in the city of Rome during the 
pontificate of Pius IV. A layman and a hatmaker by trade, Mar- 
cus Sudi of Milan, was the planter of this seeed. He organized a 
group of laymen to teach Christian Doctrine among the poor of the 
city. From this small beginning, the Archconfraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine has grown into that huge tree which has its roots in 
every continent and its branches spread out all over the world. 
The coming congress in Dallas, Texas, in November, 1961, will bear 
out its international character. 

The second commemoration concerns itself with one of the im- 
portant works of the Confraternity, namely the Baltimore Catechism. 
Seventy-five years ago the first Baltimore Catechism, so called 
because of the place where the Council which commissioned its 
composition, was adopted as the official catechism or summary of 
doctrine to be taught in the United States. The first draft of the 
catechism, prepared by Monsognor de Consilio, of Jersey City, New 
Jersey, was considered such an excellent compendium for religious 
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instruction that it remained the chief source of doctrine for fifty 
years. 

In 1905 the Acerbo Nimis of Pope Pius X gave the catechetical 
movement a new sanction. The saintly pontiff traced the cause of 
materialism and secularism of his time to “the ignorance of things 
divine.” In the United States the work of Thomas Edward Shields 
during the first years of the twentieth century sought to apply the 
results of modern psychology to religious instruction. He saw the 
necessity of living religion, not merely the memorization of the ques- 
tions and answers of the catechism. 

Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, a pioneer in the liturgical movement and of the lay 
apostolate in the United States, was among the first to see the need 
of uniting the teaching of the catechism with the official worship 
of the Church. His efforts in the 1920’s and 1930’s are bearing fruit 
today in this country. His first contribution was a set of manuals, 
With Mother Church, which were based on the liturgy, and these 
were to accompany the catechism. His collaboration with the 
Dominicans of Michigan on a set of textbooks for elementary school 
children were a distinct addition to the catechetical field. 

A revision of the Baltimore Catechism was undertaken in 1935 
by the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. This was a three-member committee of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council, which had been formed the previous year. 
The late Archbishop Edwin V. O’Hara was the inspiration and chair- 
man of the Committee. 

Three objectives of the revision were exactness, clearness, and 
completeness. It should be noted that the original catechism as 
well as the revised form was not intended to be a textbook, in the 
sense that it was a book which contained all the material to be taught 
at one grade level. The catechism was designed to serve as an 
“undeveloped sketch of Christian Doctrine.” It contained core 
material for teachers, textbook writers, convert makers, and other 
persons who were guiding children and adults to grow in the knowl- 
edge and love of God and neighbor. 

The revision of the Baltimore Catechism made its public ap- 
pearance on July 18, 1941. It was based on the No. 2 compilation. 
Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and the First Communion Catechism 
were revised the following year. Baltimore No. 3, known as Father 
Connell’s Confraternity Catechism, an enlargement of No. 2, was 
published in 1949. Appropriate quotations from the Old and the 
New Testament, which were included to explain the answers, made 
an alliance between the Catechism and Scripture study. 

The latest revision, bearing the title, This We Believe, By This 
We Live, appeared in 1954. It contains Scriptural texts attached 
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to almost every question. In 1955 the Rev. Franics J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., composed a small book entitled Dogmatic and Scriptural 
Foundation for Catechisms. Thus the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine has had a constant vigilance over the Catechism, keep- 
ing it up-to-date, when doctrine and liturgy had to be elaborated 
or clarified and when modifications were made in rules and regula- 
tions, e.g. the Eucharistic fast. 

The revised Baltimore catechisms are graded in so far as difficul- 
ty of subject matter is concerned, but they leave much for the 
teacher todo. It is the job of the catechist to see that the presenta- 
tion of the doctrine is on the intellectual level of the child, that the 
correlation and repetition of doctrine is made, and that the child 
understands the basic doctrine in order to lead a good Christian life. 
To assist teachers, courses of study and numerous textbooks have 
been written based on the Revised Baltimore Catechism. These pre- 
sent the material from the Catechism on a graded level and give 
many suggestions for the teaching of doctrine and its correlation with 
the Bible, with the history of the Church, with the lives of the saints, 
and with art, music, and liturgy. School of Religion Manuals and 
Religious Vacation Manuals have also been compiled to give teach- 
ers the helps they need in lesson planning and teaching. A number 
of these have been done under Confraternity auspices in various 
dioceses and at the National Center in Washington, D.C. When 
the Catechism is used without these helps, the teacher must select, 
explain, and expand the answers. For this, the catechist needs 
special training and preparation. 

The latest developments in the Baltimore Catechism are in the 
form of audio visual aids. Film strips, records, and tapes have 
been made, or are in the process of being made, in order to visualize 
the spoken word and explain the Catechism. 

The third event observed in 1960 was the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the National Center of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine in Washington, D.C. When an epis- 
copal committee for the CCD was requested by Confraternity Direc- 
tors in November, 1934, momentum in the right direction was 
furnished for CCD activity in the United States. The committee, 
appointed by Cardinal Mundelein, elected Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara 
as chairman. He was the moving force behind the CCD until his 
death in 1956. At the first meeting the committee decided to 
establish a National Center, which opened May 10, 1935. 

Of interest to Benedictines is the fact that Dom Augustine Walsh, 
O.S.B., of St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D.C., who taught in 
the School of Philosophy at the Catholic University of America, 
was the first national director. The late Archbishop O’Hara saw 
in Father Walsh a kindred spirit. He too was interested in im- 
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plementing St. Pius’s 4cerbo Nimis and in furthering the observance 
of Canon 711:2, which ordains that the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine be established in every parish in the world. Father 
Augustine gave the Confraternity a firm footing in the United 
States. His assistant, Miss Miriam Marks, is still at the National 
office. Both were qualified by their zeal and interest in religion 
and life to begin this glorious crusade. 

A further incentive to the work was the decree by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, Provido sane Consilio, which com- 
manded every bishop to establish the Confraternity in each parish 
in his diocese and to give a report of CCD activities in his diocese 
every five years in his ad Jimina visit to Rome. 

The Religious Vacation School movement was started by Arch- 
bishop Edwin O’Hara, then Father O’Hara, in 1921, when he was 
pastor in Eugene, Oregon. That year, three schools in various 
parts of the nation with forty-seven students marked the beginning 
of RVS. These schools were not organized to prepare certain 
groups for the sacraments, as it is commonly thought, but were to 
supplement the year-round instruction of all Catholic children who 
attended the public elementary schools. The curriculum included 
catechism, geography, Bible History, sacred singing, and prayers. 

The growth of the Religious Vacation School movement was 
gradual but steady. When, on the national level, the center of 
RVS was transferred from the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference to the Executive Department and placed under the direc- 
tion of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in 1935, the progress 
became marked. It was noted that religious education during the 
summer was needed in urban as well as in rural areas. The arch- 
diocese of Kansas City participated in the expansion of religious 
vacation schools. Statistics from the Benedictine community in 
Atchison alone indicate the growth of the movement stemming 
from a single center. In 1923 one school was organized and three 
Sisters were engaged in catechetical work. By 1960 sixty-four Sis- 
ters and thirteen lay teachers taught more than a thousand children 
in Kansas. Besides this, the Sisters of the community taught in 
four other states and reached over three thousand children. 

The importance of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine can 
not be overestimated. It has served the needs of the Church in 
the past. With the increasingly large numbers of children who will 
be unable to attend Catholic schools in the decades ahead, because 
of lack of facilities, the CCD is imperative. It must continue its 
magnificent work for God and the Church. 
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THE MONASTIC IDEAL 
(Continued from page 19) 


For the enclosure is the privileged place of the praise of God. 
If by his vows and his separation from the world, the monk becomes 
the man of God, by the Divine Office he becomes, if you will permit 
me to use the expression, the courtier of God. By virtue of his 
state of life he obligates himself to an official service before the Divine 
Majesty: he fulfills this daily service at fixed hours in the presence 
of his King. That is his proper function, his principal work, the 
Work of God, Opus Dei, as St. Benedict call it." In order to regu- 
late this daily service the Church, the royal Spouse of Christ has 
taken for her basic theme in the praise of God the psalms of David, 
surrounding them with passages from Sacred Scripture and tradi- 
tion, with doctrinal treatises and historical account, with lessons 
on the lives of the saints. She has arranged the psalms to follow 
the course of the year, distributing them according to the days and 
hours. She has blended sacred hymns, prayers, blessings, — ex- 
pressing by turns petition and thanksgiving, adoration and repen- 
tance, — everything that is most profoundly humble and deeply 
joyous in man’s heart, tears, songs of triumph, longing for the heav- 
enly homeland. It is all in harmony with the order of nature and 
the order of grace, with divisions of the seasons and the phases of 
Christ’s life as it is lived through the course of the year, active, 
suffering, glorious. From all these elements the Church has com- 
posed the universal formulary of public prayer. Rise up, sons of St. 
Benedict, accept from the hands of the Church this liturgical Office 
into which she has gathered in summary form all the fidelity, grati- 
tude, and love that she owes to her Divine Spouse. Whereas the 
[diocesan] priest will recite this official prayer in the midst of his 
works of ministry, interrupting his day with a silent paying of 
homage, you chant it solemnly in your vaulted abbey church. You 
are appointed the official chanters of God’s praise. Through you 
all creation adopts a voice to glorify its Author. Through you the 
Church Militant unites herself with the Church Triumphant in the 
transports of the eternal Alleluia. 

In your striving for perfection you have no need to seek other 
means than in this Work of God, which constitutes the essence of 
monasticism. It is enough for you to mount step by step this lad- 
der of prayer which will lead you to the very summit of holiness. 
To praise God with intelligence and love, to “sing wisely,” (Ps. 46; 
8, Douay version), to study without ceasing the object praised so 
as to make that praise more living and perfect, is the way by which 
you will arrive unaided and effortlessly to the works of zeal and 


12. RSB, cap. 8, alibi. 
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sacrifice, as it is written: “He that offers praise as a sacrifice glori- 


fies me; and to him that goes the right way I will show the salva- 
tion of God”’ (Ps. 49: 23). 


How well the man of God, whose memory has been present to 
you all the time I have been speaking, understood these things! 
When he was still a young man he set for himself the purpose of 
separating himself from the world and following Jesus Christ in the 
way of the evangelical counsels. What attracted him to the en- 
closure more than all else was the resolution to restore the sacrifice 
of praise in all its perfection. With his highly developed appreci- 
ation of tradition, he went back through the centuries in order to 
recapture the monastic ideal in its origins and in all its fruitful 
simplicity. St. Benedict’s Rule offered him the genuine and com- 
plete expression he sought. Without concerning himself with the 
ephemeral and accidental accretions which the passing of time had 
added here and there, Dom Guéranger went directly to the sources, 
proposing to set up neither a school to train learned men nor an 
academy of scholars, but a family of Christians striving for perfec- 
tion which in turn would produce others, whose common and central 
work would be public prayer, Opus Dei. This had been St. Bene- 
dict’s purpose: Dom Guéranger made it his own. That is why he 
wrote in the opening words of The Liturgical Year: ‘‘Prayer is man’s 
richest boon,” and why he entitled the last passage that he dedi- 
cated to his sons as a sort of testament: The Church, or the Society 
of God’s Praise.“ 


The Abbot of Solesmes reveals his whole character in these two 
expressions. Hence the importance that he attributed to what he 
called “‘social prayer’’; hence, too, his zeal in forming choirs of con- 
secrated virgins whose chants would be sung day and night; hence 
also his care to place on the lips of his sons only the prayer of the 
Church herself as “sounding sweetly in the ear of her Divine Spouse, 
and ... ever finding a welcome in His Heart’’;® hence the beauti- 
ful pages he wrote inviting them to consider themselves as “solemn- 
ly deputed by the Christian people... to pay the full tribute of 
homage and thanksgiving due to God, to the glorious Virgin Mary 
and the saints’’;* hence, finally, those immortal works by which 
he introduced the other faithful to the divine cycle of the mysteries 
of the Christian year, “in order thus to enable them to follow her 


13. L’ année liturgique, 9 vols. (La Mans, 1841-1866). Continued by his disciple, 
Dom L. Fromage, vols. 10-15. Available in English translation, published by Newman, 
Westminister, Md. 

14. L’Eglise, ou la societé de la louange divine. ‘This small brochure was dictated by 
Guéranger shortly before his death, as an outline of a projected work. It is available in 
English. 

15. L’ Année liturgique, préface générale. 

16. Ibid. 
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[the Church] in her Prayer of each mystic season, nay, of each day 
and hour.’ 

He knew well that to pray with the Church is to identify one- 
self with her, to be imbued with her spirit, to live her life. When 
the monk is freed of all other preoccupations and sets for himself 
no other purpose than to praise God and to make Him adored by 
others, he becomes an instrument in the hands of the Church for 
all other good works, “ready for every good work” (2 Tim. 2: 21). 
As a true disciple of St. Benedict, Dom Guéranger pursued this 
course outlined by the master. It was certain to lead him to the 
great works that filled his life. For action proceeds from con- 
templation. In making himself the man of God by his vows, the 
enclosure, and the praise of God, the monk becomes the man of the 
Church with undivided affection. This forms the subject matter 
of the second part of my discourse. 


II. 


The monk is the man of the Church. But, you will ask me, if the 
praise of God and contemplation are the chief duties of monasticism, 
how can the Church find in such men her instruments for works that 
call for great activity? If the Rule of St. Benedict is not designed 
for producing scholars, teachers, missionaries, or men dedicated to 
the law and to governing, how has it come about that monasticism’s 
disciples have been all these things, and that to a degree of eminence? 
By what mysterious process have brilliant victories for the faith, 
vast monuments of human learning, and great works in the further- 
ance of civilization been inspired by the humble pages [of St. Bene- 
dict’s Rule], where there is scarcely a word about scientific en- 
deavor, works of zeal outside the enclosure, or the apostolate? 
Can we discover here some relation between cause and effect, be- 
tween means and realization? How have men dedicated to the 
search for the “one thing needful” (Luke 10: 42), in the obscurity 
of the enclosure, displayed a tireless activity on the world’s scene, 
and found themselves qualified to enact roles in which the magni- 
tude and fruitfulness of the works is attested to by history? 

Here you encounter one of the great marvels of monasticism, 
but to appreciate it you must delve into the very heart of this 
sublime institution. St. Benedict doubtless had in mind only the 
establishment of the positive and complete reign of Jesus Christ 
in the souls of his disciples. What he sought to found before all 
else and above all else was a school of perfection without concern 
for any particular type of work to perform or any specific objective 
to achieve. But what better preparation can there be for works of 
the active life, for vast undertakings and great missions? 


17. Ibid. 
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In his understanding of the invitation which summons him to 
the life of perfection, “Follow Me” (Matt. 19: 21), the monk aban- 
dons the world and even renounces himself in order to attach him- 
self to the Church; for to follow Jesus Christ is to attach oneself 
to the Church, His Spouse, His Mystical Body, flesh of His flesh. 
Once he has so broken with the world the monk no longer has a 
will of his own, but the will of the Church; it is from her though 
that he draws his inspiration; it is to her life that he links his own. 
The concerns and needs of the Church are his concerns and needs; 
the monk knows no others. The Church is the exclusive realm of 
his activity; in her midst he is ever ready to do whatever she calls 
upon him to do. He prays, he studies, he works to serve her. As 
he severs all worldly ties and ascends by the holiness of his state 
above all common attachments, he will place at the service of the 
Church greater clarity of judgment, more intense energy in action, 
deeper love of sacrifice. 


Monastic Vocation Implies Dedicated 
Service to Christ and His Church 


This does not imply that he ever seeks an office or assumes a 
mission on his own initiative: he is content to remain at God’s dis- 
position, making no claims, but holding himself in readiness for all. 
If the Church makes no call on his devotion, he remains in his ob- 
scurity, serving her by his prayer life, — possibly even more effec- 
tively than by his preaching or other activity. If, on the contrary, 
she calls upon the help of his learning and talent, he stands alert, 
his “loins girt about” and “his lamps burning” (Luke 12: 35) in his 
hands, even though the Church were to repeat to him the words 
that Pope Urban II addressed to one son of St. Benedict: “Come 
to Us, help Us to defend your Mother and Ours.’’* 

Whether they are called forth from their cells or not, these men 
of the enclosure, tempered by prayer, accustomed to night watches, 
bathed in the light of grace, constitute, by turns, in the great army 
of Christ, a vanguard of the elite or a choice reserve unit. And 
when the moment presents itself when the Spirit of God seizes 
them from the obscurity of their solitude to produce them on the 
world’s scene, they present themselves at the first signal of the 
Church, answering her: “We stand prepared!” 

This determines the motivation of the monk, man of the Church 
as he is the man of God, and because he is the man of God. Hence 
you see, my brethren, there is no occasion to be astounded that 
monasticism has held so important a place in the history of the 
Christian world. Associated with all the works of the Church, ever 


18. This phrase was located neither in the critical edition of St. Anselm’s works (Schmidt, 
vols, 3-5), nor in the collected letters of Pope Urban II (P.L. 151). 
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accommodating itself to the needs of times and places, it has had 
to furnish her, for preaching and for all sorts of activity, servants 
of incomparable ability. Has the Church need of apostles for 
wresting peoples from barbarism and winning them to the Gospel? 
Monasteries open their doors forthwith to allow legions of mis- 
sionaries to go to distant lands. Augustine and his companions set 
out for England; Boniface hastens to Germany; Anschar to Scan- 
dinavia; Adalbert to the Slavs. Does the Church, in her concern 
for bodies as well as souls, desire to attend to earthly interests and 
material needs of her children, after having procured for them the 
blessing of the faith? At her word the sons of St. Benedict rise from 
one end of Europe to the other and, spade in hand, till a soil that 
has been hitherto uncultivated and unproductive. Or does the 
Church, who guards both the treasures of knowledge and the de- 
posit of faith, seek to preserve from ruin the monuments of human 
learning? She confides the task to the monks, and with the same 
zeal that they use in clearing lands, they copy and recopy manu- 
scripts in order to transmit to future generations the heritage of 
the past. In the process each monastery becomes a sanctuary for 
literature, and rays of learning shine forth in all directions from 
these lighted hearths which history has known as the Lateran, Can- 
terbury, Fulda, Bec, Corbei, to mention only a few among thou- 
sands. Is there question of the Church permanently establishing 
the great work of Christian civilization, setting up nations, on the 
foundation of the Gospel? This is a consideration more marvelous 
than all the others: it is among these men of solitude, consecrated 
to prayer and contemplation, concerned only with becoming saints 
and going to heaven, — it is here, I say, that she finds her most 
capable governors and profound statesmen. The day before they 
were still in the midst of their brethren, chanting with them the 
praises of the Lord, and without longing for anything else; and then 
you see them seated on the throne of St. Peter, at the heads of dio- 
ceses, in the courts of kings, astonishing the world with their keen- 
ness of perception and the swiftness and strength of their decisions. 
You find this in Gregory the Great, leaving his solitude to embrace 
the whole world in the solicitude of a zeal without respite or bounds. 
You find it in Suger, passing from the enclosure to the government 
of the first kingdom of Christianity. You have it in Gregory VII, 
leaving his monastery to repulse an invasion of greater threat than 
that of the barbarians, the invasion of despotism and corruption. 
And when I mention restoration of dicipline and moral influence 
over peoples, I cannot refrain from calling to your attention the 
great men of Cluny, immortal honor of monasticism, men like Odo, 
Majolus, Odilo, Hugh the Great, all men of God who, at their given 
moment in history, formed a great unit of monasteries that extend- 
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ed from Iceland to Palestine, from Spain to Russia, leaving its auton- 
omy to each, binding them into one common spirit and in the pur- 
suit of one common goal: the triumph of Jesus Christ through the 
Church, and in the Church. 

But you understand, brethren, that monasticism possesses no 
strength by reason of its own union, but only through its identifica- 
tion with the Church, which is its purpose of existence, the principle 
of its movement, the norm and goal of all its operations. The holy 
Patriarch of Montecassino stated: “Really seek God!" “Prefer 
nothing whatever to the love of Christ.”” This is the true power 
of the monk and the condition for his successful activity in the 
Church. 

But if, contrariwise, he seeks himself, or arrogates to himself a 
mission that he has not received from the Church; if it is self-love 
that guides him and not the thought of serving the Spouse of Jesus 
Christ, and none but her, he becomes in that moment unfaithful to 
the spirit of his order. Then fruitful initiatives give way to rash 
undertakings; the holy boldness of monastic freedom degenerates 
into rabid rantings. Excessive self-confidence produces blindness. 
Pride is inflamed if those in authority oppose it. Faith becomes 
confused in the midst of living contradictions; and, — we have seen 
it again only lately, — once on this downward path, where the 
slavery of the flesh does not long delay in following the revolt of 
the spirit, the disciple of perfection, having abandoned his way, 
allows himself to be miserably carried away until, from fall to fall, 
he plunges to the bottom of the abyss, buried with his vows and 
solemn oaths, his dignity and his honor. 

Who more worthily than the Abbot of Solesmes lived of the life 
of the Church, adopting his policy from none but her, ever ready to 
place at her service all his energy and activity, his learning and 
erudition? Who in our days has better understood how to be com- 
pletely the man of the Church, having no other mind than hers, no 
other preoccupation than her interests and her needs? Who has iden- 
tified himself more with her, with her history and her works, with 
her tradition and her struggles? As the true disciple of St. Bene- 
dict, verus Benedicti discipulus, Dom Guéranger considered himself 
an obedient tool in the hands of the Church which she should em- 
ploy as she pleased and according to the needs of the moment. 
Nothing was farther removed from him than to undertake a work 
for the empty satisfaction of attaching his name to it, and he said 
in his connection with a charming lack of restraint which portrays 
his character so well: “I have never been able to see my name on 
a book without experiencing a deeply unpleasant sensation. To put 


19. RSB, cap. 58, adapted from “whether he truly seeks God.” 
20. Ibid., cap. 4, Instrument 20, alibi. 
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my name to it is always, moreover, that which costs me most when 
I have finished a work. I feel uncomfortable in seeing my person- 
ality thus asserted. It is not that I fear the judgment of others, 
but because it is repugnant to me to seem to be giving my own ideas 
to the public rather than the truth which God has confided to our 
Holy Mother Church.” 


Guéranger Studies Contemporary Needs 


Magnificent words which permit us to read into the very depths 
of this soul where the love of the Church holds so prominent a 
place. Surely the Abbot of Solesmes in our midst took the initi- 
ative in one of the boldest programs that can be found in the history 
of monasticism. But in this campaign conducted with his usual 
talent and marked perseverance, he did nothing but obey the voice 
of the Church which, from the lips of the Sovereign Pontiff, had con- 
fided to him the mission of restoring the sacred traditions of canon 
law and the holy liturgy in France.” 


It was in reply to an appeal from this high source that he set 
himself to work with high-minded zeal, and without allowing him- 
self to be deterred by any opposition, knowing well that liturgical 
unity, by binding the churches [dioceses] of France more closely to 
the Apostolic See would by itself prepare the doctrinal unity which 
today gives us our strength and joy. Because he directed all his 
activity to meet the needs of the Church, this man, so steeped in 
tradition, is, possibly, among all modern writers, the one who has 
followed contemporary thought with keenest attention, in order al- 
ways to be able to point the defense in the direction from which the 
attack would come. Is there a single modern question on which 
he has failed to speak with the authority which was associated 
with his name? With what joy did he not welcome, in the recent 
past, the rebirth of the Catholic Universities, whose first beginnings 
we are now witnessing, and to which he promised to lend his active 
co-operation, considering them, with excellent reason, one of our 
brightest hopes for the future! Had he not mapped out the way 
in advance for them by the multiplicity and the quality of his own 
works ?@ 

Is his supernatural order threatened in its purity by methods 
that tend to make light of it in the field of history or of doctrine? 
Dom Guéranger will write his beautiful pages on naturalism, which 
may have seemed troublesome to a few, but whose overall treatment 


21. Apostolic Brief of Pope Gregory XVI regarding the restoration of the Benedictines 
in France, 1837. 

22. The Catholic University of Angers sent an official representation to the funeral 
services for Dom Guéranger. 
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remains a masterpiece of analysis and higher criticism. Does the 
Church seek to re-affirm, in its place in the whole economy of Re- 
demption and of grace, the dogma of the Divine Maternity as one 
of its logical consequences?’ The Abbot of Solesmes will conse- 
crate the resources of his vast erudition to the glory of the Virgin 
conceived without sin. Is there need to foster Catholic piety, 
damaged in one of the principal sources by the barrenness and dry- 
ness of Jansenism? The “chanter of St. Cecelia’ will be able to 
draw forth from his heart treasures of piety and mystic poetry 
for the veneration of the elite of the great Christian family in the 
persons of the saints. If, finally, there is question of defending the 
papal monarchy and, with it, the very constitution of the Church 
in her marvelous unity, this son of St. Benedict will remember that 
this is the highest and dearest prerogative of monasticism. For the 
monk, the man of God, is by that fact, the man of the Church, 
and he is in an altogether special sense the man of the Roman 
Church. This is the thought which remains for me to develop. 


To be concluded in the next issue 


23. The feast of Mary’s Divine Maternity was extended to the Universal Church only 
in 1931, by Pope Pius XI, on the occasion of the fifteenth centennial of the Council of Ephesus. 
24. A reference to his work Histoire de sainte Cécile. (Paris: 1849). 
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With Other Benedictine Sisters 


Bethlehem, Connecticut 


We have had two ceremonies of perpetual vows and the consecration 
of virgins. The Most Rev. John F. Hackett, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Hartford, pontificated on July 2 at that of R.M. Miriam. On November 
18, the Right Rev. Leo Rudloff, O.S.B., Abbot of Dormition, Jerusualem, 
pontificated at that of R.M. Macrina. 

Two choir novices were invested in the monastic habit. The Right 
Rev. Monsignor Joseph R. Lacy, the Vicar for religious, gave the habit 
to Sister Fides on July 11; and Very Rev. Monsignor John Illich, Rector 
of the University of Ponce, Puerto Rico, presided at the ceremony of 
Sister David on September 10. 

On August 6, Sister Mary Simeon, Oblate Sister, pronounced her tem- 
porary vows, which were received by the Very Rev. Alban Boultwood, 
O.S.B., Prior of St. Anselm’s, Washington, D.C. 

On October 4 occurred the first death in our community, that of R.M. 
Paule Greterin, one of the nuns who came over from Jouarre for our 
foundation. 

During the summer we enjoyed a course on Genesis given by the 
Rev. Conrad Louis, O.S.B., and our annual retreat preached by the 
Rev. Anselm Strittmatter, O.$.B. Other Benedictine visitors included: 
the Very Rev. Damasus Winzen, Prior of Mt. Saviour; Dom Joseph 
Gajard of Solesmes; the Prior of the Abbey of Bec, France; Dom Denis 
Martin, Prior of Toumliline, Morocco; and Dom Samuel Stehman. 


Bismarck, North Dakota 


Mother Edane was re-elected prioress at an election held last summer. 
Sisters Reginella, Jane, Andriette, and Moireen are respectively her 
officials in the capacity of subprioress, treasurer, secretary, and procurator. 
Sister Joyce, who served as treasurer for seven years, was assigned to St. 
Joseph’s School in Dickinson and was replaced by Sister Jane who is 
also business administrator at St. Alexius Hospital. 

On June 16, the Most Rev. Hilary B. Hacker, Bishop of Bismarck, 
invested eleven young ladies with the habit of St. Benedict. 

The Rev. Columba Carey-Elwes, O.S.B., of St. Louis Priory, Créve 
Coeur, Missouri, conducted the first retreat. The Rev. Luke Rigby, 
O.S.B., of the same priory, directed the second retreat. 

Mother Edane and Sister Andriette, delegate, attended the General 
Chapter of the Congregation of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, 
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July 19 to July 23. Mother Edane was elected First Counsellor for a 
period of six years. 

Miss Pauline Reynolds, long associated with the Extension Division 
of the North Dakota Agricultural College at Fargo, resigned and has 
taken on the duties of Public Relations Officer at Mary College. 

Sister Moira, a medical technologist, won a round trip to the National 
Meeting of the American Blood Bank Association in San Francisco, 
August 22 through 25. 

An article entitled “Liberalism in Phonetic Spelling” was written by 
Sister Alphonse. It is to be published in the North Dakota Teacher. 

Sister Ione is writing a fictionalized biography of Marie Josephine 
Nebraska, known in religion as Sister Nebraska, G.N.M. (Grey Nuns of 
Montreal). The publication is due September, 1961. 

Sister Juetta has prepared a series of articles on parochial schools and 
the groups conducting them in North Dakota. December is the date 
set for publication. 

Sister Andrine’s booklet, Pax, which is a practical guide for the child 
preparing for the sacrament of penance, came out in its fourteenth print- 
ing in April, 1960. The first printing was in 1938. 

On July 11, the Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, O.S.B., Abbot of 
St. Benedict’s, presided at the profession ceremony at the priory. Six 
Sisters pronounced triennial vows and seven were admitted to perpetual 
vows. 

Sister Tharsilla, a primary grade teacher, will have taught fifty years 
in November. It is remarkable to note that in all those years she did 
not miss a single day. 


Clyde, Missouri 
The Rev. Conrad Louis, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, gave a 


three-weeks Scripture course to the community from June 17 to July 8. 
His lectures dealt with the Books of the Prophets and Epistles of St. 
Peter and St. Jude. 

The Very Rev. Lambert Dunne, O.S.B., Postulator in Rome of the 
Cause of the Rev. Luke Etlin, O.S.B., our chaplain from 1892 to 1927, 
made a short visit to the United States, coming to Clyde on July 23, and 
spending the following day in consultation with the Vice-Postulator, the 
Rev. Louis Meyer, O.S.B., of Conception Abbey. 

The preliminary Diocesan Process for the beatification of Father Luke 
was formally opened on August 13, 1960, in a first session held at our 
convent and presided over by the Most Rev. John P. Cody of the Kansas 
City-St. Joseph Diocese. Serving on the Tribunal by appointment of 
Bishop Cody are: the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Leo J. Ruggle, judge delegate; 
the Rev. Frederic Schindler, O.S.B., chaplain at Clyde, and the Rev. 
Philip Schuster, O.S.B., assistant judges; the Rev. James P. Lyons, 
promoter of the faith; the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Robert J. Hogan, episcopal 
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notary; the Rev. Clarence R. Ryan, notary; and the Rev. Kenneth Reich- 
ert, O.S.B., cursor. Bishop Cody also issued a decree requesting the 
clergy and faithful of his jurisdiction who may have any writings of Father 
Lukas or correspondence of any kind to forward the same to the Vice- 
Postulator within three months. Many favors through the intercession 
of Father Lukas are being reported. 


Cottonwood, Idaho 


Consecration of Virgins ceremonies were conducted for the first time 
in the history of our community on August 14. The Most Rev. James 
J. Byrne celebrated the pontifical high Mass and presided at the ceremony. 

Sisters Marietta Rimmelspacher and Corinne Forsman pronounced 
their final vows on August 13. 

Golden jubilee celebrations were held on August 15 for Sisters De- 
Sales Bauhofer, Alphonsa Sweeney, Maura Geschwend, and Frowina 
Hack. They renewed their vows before Bishop Byrne during the high 
Mass. 

Sister Bernadine Ternes received the degree of Master of Science 
from the University of Portland at the close of the summer session. 

During the summer a visitation team headed by the executive dean 
of the University of Idaho inspected the College of St. Gertrude. As a 
result, all courses which they evaluated became fully accredited with the 
state university by action of the Board of Regents. 


Covington, Kentucky 


The Most Rev. Richard H. Ackerman, who was installed as the seventh 
Bishop of Covington on May 17, paid his first visit to Saint Walburg 
Convent on June 11, when he presided at the investiture of five postulants 
and received the renewal of vows of five jubilarians. Sister Mary Syl- 
vester Shea observed her silver jubilee; Sister Mary Sophia Saelinger and 
Sister Mary Isabel Duffy were golden jubilarians; Sister Mary Hedwig 
Loeflod and Sister Mary Clotilde Koenig, diamond jubilarians. 

Sister Mary Michelle has completed her graduate studies in French at 
Laval University, Quebec, and was awarded a Master of Arts degree 
in June. 

Sister Mary Raphael also, during the summer session, received a 
Master of Arts degree in music from the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. 

Sister Mary Petra and Sister Mary Janice attended the Southern 
Regional Young Christian Students Study Week at Saint Bernard College 
and Abbey, Cullman, Alabama, August 15-19. Sister Mary Petra, one 
of the early organizers of the Y.C.S. in the Covington diocese, assisted 
on the program. 

The Kentucky Chapter of the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae met at Cardome Academy, Georgetown, Kentucky, on October 
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16, and was attended by Sister Mary Irmina, Sister Mary Julitta, and 
Sister Mary Teresita. Sister Mary Irmina was one of the speakers, her 
subject being “The History of the Federation.” 

Sister Mary Gabriel of Saint Mary Hospital, Hazard, Kentucky, has 
been appointed by the president of the Kentucky Hospital Association 
to serve on the Technical Advisory Committee on Hospital Care. 

The Benedictine Sisters of Covington, in September, opened a parochial 
school in Cardome, Kentucky. It is staffed at present by only two Sisters. 

Sister Mary Irmina, a member of the Kentucky State Fulbright Com- 
mittee for the reviewing of scholarship candidates, was called to the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, for the screening of candidates, on 
November 22. 


Covington, Louisiana 


Community retreats were held in June and August. The first retreat 
was preached by the Rev. Andrew Becnel, O.S.B., prior of St. Joseph’s 
Abbey; the second, by the Rev. Fabian Hoffmann, O.S.B., St. Bernard’s 
Abbey. 

During the past summer the first community group made the spiritual 
renewal recommended by the Sacred Congregation of Religious. Fifteen 
Sisters comprised the group, whose daily horarium included a series of 
lectures on Benedictine life, history, and spirituality by the Rev. Malachy 
Burns, O.S.B., St. Joseph’s Abbey. Part of the day was devoted to group 
discussion of the lectures and of the community customs which are being 
revised. At the end of the six-week period there was an eight-day retreat. 
During the entire period the group lived together with their appointed 
mistress at the newly acquired property, where they could enjoy seclusion 
without the interruption of letters, telephone calls, or visits. 

Five postulants received the habit on August 15, and on August 20 
Sister Carolyn Robinson made perpetual vows. On this day also, Sister 
Jerome Roppolo celebrated her silver jubilee of profession. The Most 
Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans, presided. Cele- 
brant of the Mass was Father Jerome Roppolo, brother of the jubilarian, 
who was assisted by Father Ignatius Roppolo, a cousin. 

The annual community workshop, held August 17-18, emphasized the 
teaching of English and reading. Sister M. Edward, O.Carm., who will 
be a member of the St. Louis University summer staff, directed the ses- 
sions on the teaching of English. Brother August, F.S.C., directed the 
considerations on the teaching of reading. 

Sister Floriana Spalek received the Master of Arts degree in history 
from the Catholic University of America. Sister Eugenia Simoneaux 
was granted the Master of Science in Education from the University of 
Notre Dame. 

On August 20, Mother Patricia flew to Medellin, Colombia, accom- 
panied by Sister Walburga and Sister Andre. The purpose of their visit 
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was to make contacts and locate a site for a future foundation The 
community had been invited by the Benedictine Fathers who work there 
to come to their assistance, but it was only in answer to the urgent plea 
of the Holy Father, published during the past year, that the community 
decided to accept the invitation. Evidence of God’s will ended in the 
acceptance of a school in the parish of St. Vincent de Paul on the edge 
of Medellin, where the Sisters will teach the children of factory workers. 
Sister Anthony Balot will be the first superior of the pioneer group. She 
will be accompanied by Sister Maris Stella Pravata and Sister Jeanne 
d’Arc Kernion. The Sisters will spend the summer at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. After training there, and a visit at the mother- 
house, these Sisters will go on to Medellin where they will prepare for the 
coming school year, which begins in February. 


Crookston, Minnesota 


Fifteen postulants became novices of the community on July 2. On 
the same day, nine Sisters celebrated their silver jubilee and Sister Pan- 
cratius celebrated her golden jubilee. 

On July 11, seven novices pronounced their triennial vows and six 
Sisters made perpetual vows. 

Sister Petronilla holds a scholarship in the field of nursing and is at 
present studying at the Catholic University of America. Sister Paul is 
also doing graduate work at the Catholic University. 

The community recently acquired land in Bemidji, where they plan 
to erect a rest and nursing home. 

Some sixty religious vacation schools in seven dioceses required the 
services of 118 members of the community during the past summer. 

Retreat master for the community retreats last summer was the Rev. 
Wulstan Mork, O.S.B., of Marmion Abbey. 

First place in a national poetry contest, conducted by the Poetry 
Society of Texas, was awarded to Sister Patricia Fitzpatrick for her 
poem, “Abel’s Brother Then and Now.” 


Cullman, Alabama 


The Most Rev. Egidio Vagnozzi, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, visited Sacred Heart College and Academy on October 27, and 
spoke to the Sisters and students. This visit to Sacred Heart and to 
nearby St. Bernard’s Abbey were unscheduled stops enroute from his 
attendance at Archbishop Toolen’s golden jubilee in Mobile. 

Sister Beatrice Slovensky celebrated her golden jubilee with accustom- 
ed ceremonies at a solemn high Mass on July 11. At the same time two 
other Sisters marked their silver jubilee. 

Gertrude Hall, the new lakeside building fronting on campus Lake 
Maurus, is in use now by twenty college students and their prefect. 
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Duluth, Minnesota 


Mother Athanasius Braegelman was elected prioress on June 25. She 
succeeds Mother Martina Hughes who had been prioress the past six 
years. This is Mother Athanasius’ third term as prioress since she served 
in this capacity for two terms from 1942-1954. Sister Lucretia Ehr has 
been appointed secretary to succeed Sister Bernice Braegelman. Other 
officials of the community remain the same. 

On August 8, Mother Athanasius announced the appointment of 
Sister Ann Edward Scanlon as president of the College of St. Scholastica. 
She has been academic dean for the past eight years and will continue 
in that position also for the present. 

Advanced degrees have been received by the following Sisters: Sister 
Johnetta Maher, M.S. in Home Economics Education, St. Louis Uni- 
versity; Sister Grace Marie Braun, M.S. in Nutrition, St. Louis University; 
Sister Mary Richard Boo, M.A. in English, St. Louis University; Sister 
Armella Oblak, M.S. in Nursing, University of Boston; and Sister Antonine 
Braun, M.A. in Library Science, University of Michigan. 

Several Sisters are studying at institutions of higher education under 
grants. Sister Rita Marie Bergeron is studying higher education and 
psychology at the Catholic University of America with a $4200 grant 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Other Sisters 
participating in the traineeship program for advanced academic prepara- 
tion of professional nurses are Sister Elise Horn, who is specializing in 
maternal and child-health nursing at the University of Seattle, and Sister 
Mary Kirstin Johnson, who is studying medical and surgical nursing 
St. John’s University, Jamaica, New York. Sister Mary Odile Cahoon 
is completing work on her doctorate in biology at the University of Toron- 
to under a sub-grant from the National Science Foundation. 

Also on leave of absence for study are the following: Sister Verona 
LaBud, University of Syracuse, doctoral studies in chemistry; Sister Verda 
Clare Eichner, the Catholic University of America, master’s work in 
nursing; Sister Mary Andrew Alich, Marquette University, master’s work 
in chemistry; and Sister Eunice Panger, College of St. Catherine, occu- 
pational therapy. 

Sister Marybelle Leick, administrator of St. Mary’s Hospital, Duluth, 
and Sister Vivian Arts, administrator of Hibbing General Hospital, were 
honored with memberships in the American College of Hospital Adminis- 
trators on August 28, in San Francisco. 


Sister Loretta Sheehan, chief medical record librarian at St. Mary’s 
Hospital and chairman of the department of medical records at the College 
of St. Scholastica, was elected First Vice-President of the American As- 
sociation of Medical Record Librarians at their annual convention in 
Seattle, Washington, in October. Sister Loretta has been serving a three- 
year term as one of the directors of the association since 1957. 
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Sister Raymond McLaughlin is teaching education classes at Our 
Lady of Mercy Junior College in Charleston, South Carolina. 

Sister Petra Lenta and Sister Scholastica Cooper have returned to 
the college faculty after spending the past year in London. Sister Scho- 
lastica was a Fulbright scholar at the University of London and Sister 
Petra did cancer research at the Charles Beatty Institute under a grant 
from the Minnesota Cancer Society. 

The September, 1960, Grade Teacher contains an article entitled “‘Ab- 
stract Design” written by Sister Maxine Erchul who is teaching at St. 
Anthony’s Catechetical School in Ely. 

The regional meeting of the National Catholic Music Educators 
Association was held at the college, September 1 and 2. Sister Donalda 
Laughlin, chairman of the music department, is president of this group 
which includes members from Minnesota, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. 

On the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary at a Pon- 
tifical low Mass celebrated by Bishop Francis J. Schenk, Sister Leona 
Michlitch renewed the vows she had made seventy years ago. Sister 
Juliana Rosch, Sister Philip Roche, and Sister Modesta Vaudrin observed 
their sixtieth anniversaries. Eight silver jubilarians also observed their 
anniversary at this time. 

The cancer research laboratory of the college received a grant of 
$5,000 from the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund. This is the third grant 
the college has received from this fund. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


The community elected Mother Denis Smith as Prioress of St. Bede’s 
on June 4. Bishop John Treacy presided. Mother Denis was the only 
member not present for the election. She was in New York City accom- 
panying a student who was participating in a national typewriting contest. 
As Sister Denis, Mother taught in the business education department at 
St. Patrick and Regis High Schools of Eau Claire for twenty years. She 
received her master’s degree from Wisconsin University where she was 
elected to Delta Pi Epsilon and Pi Lambda Theta societies. Mother 
Denis is at present secretary to the Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion. In past summers Mother Denis has taught at Edgewood College 
in Madison, St. Scholastica’s of Duluth, and the College of St. Benedict. 
In 1949 Mother Denis was appointed mistress of aspirants and postulants 
at St. Bede’s. She received a certificate from St. Teresa’s College, Win- 
ona, upon completion of a course in Sacred Theology in 1952. 

Sister Monica received a five-summer scholarship for graduate work at 
the Catholic University from the Catholic Business Education Association. 
It was given for academic excellence and professional competence and was 
made available to all religious communities with members belonging to 
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the association. It covers tuition, board and room and is the first grant 
of the C.B.E.A. 

Sisters Alice Rita, Janet, Vernona, and Mary attended the American 
Benedictine Academy at St. John’s University, where Sister Janet read 
Sister Colman’s paper on the “Development of Liturgical Drama.” 

Through a National Science Foundation grant Sister Benedict, of 
Regis staff, participated in a two-week Field Biology course offered at 
St. Mary’s College, Winona, under the direction of Brother Charles. 

In keeping with the desires of Rome for a thorough intellectual, re- 
ligious, apostolic, and professional training for young Sisters, St. Bede’s 
established the first part of a full-scale Sister training period, a college 
extension program in affiliation with the College of St. Scholastica, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

The Wisconsin Unit of the Catholic Library Association has selected 
Sister John Marie chairman of the La Crosse section. 

Sister Janet, dramatics and English instructor at Regis, is chairman 
of the high school division of the Western Wisconsin Unit of the National 
Catholic Theater Conference. 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


The summer retreats at the motherhouse were conducted by the 
Right Rev. Leonard Schwinn, O.S.B., Abbot of Holy Cross Abbey, Canon 


City, Colorado, and the Rev. Francis Broderick, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s 
Abbey, Atchison, Kansas. 

Nine novices pronounced their vows July 4 and began a two-year 
program of studies at the motherhouse. On August 6, eight Sisters pro- 
nounced final vows. Twelve candidates entered the community Sep- 
tember 8. 

Sister Lidwina observed the golden jubilee of her profession at the 
motherhouse, July 16. 

The week of August 29-September 2 at the motherhouse saw a series 
of workshops for the Sisters. The first, on reading, was conducted by 
Sister Placida, community supervisor of schools, who demonstrated vari- 
ous reading devices including the overhead projector, tachistoscope and 
controlled reading machine. SRA reading sets and other testing materials 
were also explained. Sister Evelyn gave a music workshop stressing the 
part the classroom teacher should play in music instruction. 

Sister Theodora and Sister Francene, who attended the six-week 
course in Confraternity of Christian Doctrine at Catholic University this 
summer, presented a workshop and demonstration on the role of the 
Sisters in CCD, on September 1. The Rev. Roger Reynolds, Confrater- 
nity Director in the Archdiocese of Newark, and the Rev. Francis Murphy 
of St. Anthony Parish, Washington, D.C., assisted in explaining the syllabi 
and report cards now included in the program. 
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Sister Leona, science instructor at Benedictine Academy, Elizabeth, 
presided at the science workshop for elementary school teachers on Sep- 
tember 2. Activities included the use of classroom tapes for science in- 
struction and the demonstration of simple experiments for the primary 
grades. 

Approximately 160 Sisters returned to the motherhouse on Saturday, 
October 29, to participate in ceremonies of the solemn enthronement of 
the Sacred Heart. The exercises were conducted by the Rev. Andrew 
Jahn of the Sacred Heart Fathers, who gave a morning conference followed 
by lunch, Vespers, and the enthronement ceremony. Mother Vincent 
carried the statue of the Sacred Heart in the procession from the chapel 
to the altar in the library where the enthronement took place. Twelve 
representatives of the community, drawn from the candidates, novices, 
scholastics, and senior Sisters, presented offerings at the shrine. 

Sister Mary William, a member of the community for forty years, 
died August 13 after an illness of several months. Sister Mary William 
is survived by her sister, Sister De Sales. 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


Ten schools taught by Benedictines in Indiana are taking advantage 
of the TV program of studies. Approximately 1,800 children are enrolled 
in these studies, including Spanish and the sciences. Sister Charlotte 
Kavanaugh, community supervisor, attended the special tape-teaching 
and visual-aid work at Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas, 
during the summer in order to prepare for the conducting of these pro- 
grams. Christ the King School in Evansville is the only school in the 
diocese offering tape classes. 

In preparation for a developmental reading program in our elementary 
schools, four Sisters were engaged in special studies. At the request of 
Sister Aquin, O.S.F., co-ordinator of the Chicago Archdiocesan Reading 
Program, Sister Lorraine and Sister Zita were members of the clinical 
staff at St. Mel’s Clinic, Chicago. Sister Mary Beth and Sister Mary 
Eugene were enrolled on scholarships at St. Mary-of-the-Woods, acquaint- 
ing themselves with the theory and practice of the developmental reading 
program. Sister Maureen, S.P., reading specialist of St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, conducted a three-day workshop in reading at St. Benedict 
College, Ferdinand, for some 150 Sisters from Beech Grove and Ferdinand. 
Sister Madeline and Sister Mary Berchmans taught a course in the college 
with emphasis on corrective reading. During the course of this school 
year there are eight schools in the diocese of Evansville and three in the 
Archdiocese of Indianapolis, all taught by Benedictines, piloting the 
developmental reading program. 

The field of mathematics also received special attention. Sister Theo- 
dore, O.S.U., and Sister Isabel, O.S.U., from Louisville, Kentucky, con- 
ducted a ten-day work-shop at St. Benedict College in early August. 
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This study was based on the Schott method of arithmetic for the lower 
grades. A number of Sisters attended workshops on mathematics in 
other colleges. The Schott and the Scott-Foresman methods are being 
used in two groups of schools. 

Sister Victoria Pohl has returned from Notre Dame with her M.A. 
degree, and is back in her classroom at Mater Dei High School in Evans- 
ville. Sister Bertilla Burger received a Master of Fine Arts degree from 
Indiana State University. Sister Rosemary Brown received a Master of 
Arts degree in Music from the University of Notre Dame at the August 
graduation. Sister Mary Carmel Spayd was at the Catholic University 
for a post-graduate course in accounting and office management. 

Sister Assunta Highbaugh, after successful completion of her doctoral 
studies, has returned to Ferdinand, and is presently the dean of St. Bene- 
dict College. Sister Assunta’s major field was higher education and her 
dissertation topic is “An Analysis of the Teacher Education Programs of 
the Benedictine Sisters of the United States.” Sister Catherine Beach 
has completed her internship at St. Louis University and with her newly 
acquired Master of Science degree in dietetics is on the staff of Stork Mem- 
orial Hospital in Huntingburg, Indiana. 

St. Paul Hermitage, the newly completed million dollar home for the 
aged, was dedicated in September. 

Reverend Mother Clarissa, Sisters Innocentia, Priscilla, and Assunta 
participated in the Indiana Teacher Education Workshop at Turkey Run 
State Park, November 13-16. All the Sisters worked in committees deal- 
ing with curriculum changes and the new accrediting program for teacher 
education, 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


On June 24, traditional day for reception and profession ceremonies in 
Fort Smith, ten postulants were clothed in the habit, six novices made 
temporary vows, and six Sisters made perpetual vows. A new class of 
twelve postulants entered in September. 

The three community retreats were conducted during the past summer 
by the Rev. Jerome Docherty, O.S.B., of Collegeville, Minnesota, Father 
Jerome remained at St. Scholastica’s for the six-weeks summer session 
during which he taught a course in Sacred Scripture. He also gave a 
conference based on Holy Scripture each evening for the entire community. 

Sisters’ jubilees were celebrated on August 14, Sister Alphonsa was 
the only diamond jubilarian and Sister Mary Charles the only golden 
jubilarian. Fourteen Sisters observed their twenty-fifth anniversary of 
vows. 

During the Little Rock diocesan teachers’ meeting on October 27, 
Sister Consuella, principal of St. Scholastica’s Academy, led a panel dis- 
cussion for the high-school section. 
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At the annual meeting of the Arkansas Music Teachers Association on 
November 4, Sister Mildred presented a report on her experiences as a 
student at the School of Fine Arts in Fontainebleau, France. Sister 
Mildred had a scholarship for nine weeks of study at this famous school 
during the summer of 1959. 

At the close of summer school 1960, Sister Bede received the Master 
of Arts degree with a major in history from St. Louis University. 


Glendora, California 


Death claimed the first member of St. Lucy’s community on June 29, 
when Sister Edna Brokamp went to her eternal reward after an illness of 
four months. A Benedictine for twenty-eight years, Sister Edna had 
transferred to the newly founded St. Lucy’s Priory at its erection in 1956. 
She had taught in the California schools for more than ten years. 

In August, Sister Mary Jane VanDyke and Sister Marilyn Krier of 
Mount St. Scholastica, came to the priory to open the new elementary 
school in Glendora. The Sisters of St. Lucy’s community will eventually 
replace the Mount Sisters in staffing St. Dorothy’s School. The Sisters, 
with three lay teachers, have an initial enrollment of 250 in grades three 
through seven. 

The Rev. Arnold Tkacik of St. Benedict’s conducted classes in Sacred 
Scripture for the Sisters at the priory and the novitiate this summer. 

Twenty Sisters participated in the Individualized Mathematics Work- 
shop conducted by Dr. Andrew F. Schott at San Diego College for Women 
in August. 

Sister Giovanna Mapelli received the Master of Science degree in 
education from Loyola University at the end of the summer session. 

At a double ceremony on the vigil of the Assumption, Sister Mary 
Naughten pronounced her triennial vows, and Sister Scholastica West 
and Sister Mary Paul Becker received the habit. 

Sister Ruth, Sister Theophila, Sister Irene, and Sister Regis spent the 
Christmas vacation at the Mount in Atchison. 


Madison, Wisconsin 


The new motherhouse of the Sisters of St. Benedict has been under 
construction since August 15. The present academy building is serving 
both as convent and school for some fifty Madison and area girls who 
attend the academy. The new motherhouse will be a three-story building 
with light tan brick exterior matching the present academy. Prominent 
in the new structure will be a large chapel. It is expected that the build- 
ing will be completed by next September. The Sisters of St. Benedict 
formerly of Sioux City, Iowa, transferred their motherhouse to Madison 
in 1953. 

A diocesan vocation institute under the direction of the Rev. Lawrence 
Kieffer will be held at the Academy of St. Benedict in February. Sisters 
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from each community represented in the diocese of Madison will present 
vocation talks. 

Sister Christine Schiltz and Sister David Walgenbach made temporary 
vows on January 6. 


Minot, North Dakota 


Reception and profession ceremonies were held, July 15, with the Rt. 
Rev. Cuthbert Goeb, O.S.B., officiating. Sisters Clare Breen, Regina 
Frank, and Lucy Depute pronounced their triennial vows and Miss Julie 
Johansen and Anna Rose Ruhland received the habit. Sister Louise 
Wirtz and Sister Frances Steiner celebrated their silver jubilee on the 
same day. 

The Rev. Roland Behrendt, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, conducted the two community retreats. Thirty Sisters were 
privileged to participate in the Consecration of Virgins ceremony on 
August 15. Abbot Ignatius Hunkler, O.S.B., of Assumption Abbey, 
presided. 

Sister Edith Dirk, and Sister Angela Schmaltz received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from the College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota 
and Mount Marty College, Yankton, respectively. Sister Benedict Beeh- 
ler completed work for a Master of Science degree at the University of 
North Dakota, during the summer. 

Sister Benedict participated in a Business Education panel discussion 
during the North Dakota State Teachers Convention in October. Sister 
Pia was one of the personnel conducting a Catechetical Workshop for lay 
catechists in Minot. 


Nauvoo, Illinois 


Sister Antoinette Fineran is making a survey on “The Parish Pattern 
of Vocation in the Peoria Diocese” under the direction of the sociology 
department of St. Louis University. 

Cooperating in the city-wide elementary-school foreign lauguage pro- 
gram, the Benedictines of Holy Family, Peoria, are teaching French, 
Spanish, and German to groups of grade-school children. 

Sister Madeline Henkel served as teacher and counselor at the National 
Catholic Band Masters summer camp held at the University of Notre 
Dame this summer. 

A new mosaic of the Blessed Virgin, the work of the well known 
German mosaicist, Peter Recker, has been placed over the small altar at 
the west of the Sisters’ choir in the priory chapel. 

Sister Alexia Walters received the degree of Master of Fine Arts from 
the University of Illinois at the close of the summer session in August. 
Sister Benedict Butler received a bachelor’s degree in music, also from 
the same university. 
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The September, 1960, issue of Music Journal carried an article “Human 
Beethoven” by Sister Sylvester Muschalek. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 


The Priests’ Housekeepers Retreat was conducted here from July 11 
to 14 by the Rev. John Bellon, C.SS.R., from Omaha. The other lay 
retreats were held the beginning of August. These were conducted by 
the Rev. Dominic Daws, O.S.B., of St. Paul’s Abbey, Newton, New Jersey, 
who also conducted the Sisters’ annual retreat August 9 to 15. 

Father William, O.S.B. of Schuyler, Nebraska, conducted the retreat 
preceding profession and investiture of two members on October 17. 
Archbishop Bergan of Omaha officiated. We were privileged to have 
with us for this occasion our Prioress General, Mother Maria Lucas of 
Rome, who arrived the preceding day by plane from Brazil. She will 
conduct the visitation of our convents in the United States before her 
return to Rome. 

On November 5 two of our Sisters, Sister Gonzaga, a member of the 
General Council in Rome, and Sister Gertrud, of our mission in Korea, 
arrived by plane from our motherhouse in Tutzing, Germany. Sister 
Gonzaga joined Reverend Mother General in her series of visitation tours; 
and Sister Gertrud, after completing her business, will return to Korea. 
It might be of interest to our readers to know that Sister Gertrud is one 
of the victims of the last war’s concentration camps in Korea. Out of the 
sixty-five priests, Brothers, and Sisters with whom Sister Gertrud was 
imprisoned, forty-two survived the cruelties of the camp. After five 
years of suffering, they were freed, and Sister Gertrud, together with 
seventeen of our Sisters, was sent back to our motherhouse in Germany. 
That was in 1954. After two years’ respite, Sister Gertrud was back in 
Korea with redoubled zeal for the kingdom of God. There she is novice 
mistress with seventy members in the novitiate. 


Olympia, Washington 


Construction for the new St. Placid Priory and High School will begin 
shortly. It will be built on a 78-acre site directly across Highway 99 
from St. Martin’s Abbey, Olympia. One wing will serve as the priory 
administration, residence, and novitiate. The girls’ high school will ac- 
commodate about 350 students. 

Sister Jean Driessen has completed her master’s thesis in sociology at 
Gonzaga University, Spokane. The title of the thesis is “A Defense of 
Modern Benedictine Monasticism.” In the sixth century St. Gregory en- 
visioned the monastic institution as the essential organ of the Church and 
the chief hope of future Christian culture.” Within that frame of refer- 
ence, Sister Jean attempted to present the continuity of that tradition 
with special reference to our contemporary world. 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsyloania 


Sister Terese Claire received a Master of Science degree from the 
University of Notre Dame, earned through a National Science Founda- 
tion grant; Sister Mary Grace received a Master of Arts degree with a 
major in English from Duquesne University. 

A complete remodeling of the fourth floor of the convent has given a 
“new look” to that area and has provided fifty additional cells for the 
community. 

Sister Bernarda, community supervisor of schools, was the speaker at 
several educational institutes recently. At the Archdiocese of St. Louis 
Teacher’s Institute, her topic was: “The Teacher and the Slow Learner’’; 
at Erie, Pennsylvania, at the Catholic Educational Association of Penn- 
sylvania’s annual institute, she spoke at the supervisors’ session on “A 
First Grade Readiness Program”; at Providence, Rhode Island, at the 
Diocesan Teachers’ Institute, her subject was “Our Christian Responsi- 
bility to the Gifted Student.” At a meeting of the Catholic Laymen’s 
Educational Association of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, held in the Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, Sister Bernarda addressed the group on “What the Teach- 
er Expects of Parents.” 


St. Joseph, Minnesota 


Two Puerto Rican Sisters made their vows at Humacao, Puerto Rico, 
on July 11 at the same time that thirty-three others were making vows 
at the St. Joseph motherhouse. In all, eight of the thirty-five are from 
outside the continental United States, for the group included a third 
Puerto Rican, two Chinese, one Japanese, one Korean, and one Bahamian. 

Mother Richarda Peters, prioress of the St. Benedict’s Priory, was 
reelected to the office of Mother President during the fourth general chap- 
ter of the Congregation of St. Benedict which was held at St. Joseph, 
July 19-23. Also elected to congregation offices for a six-year term were 
Mother Loraine Tracy of St. Paul’s Priory, St. Paul, Minnesota, First 
Visitator and Vice President; Mother Athanasius Braegelman, Prioress of 
St. Scholastica Priory, Duluth, Minnesota, Visitator; Mother Edane Volk, 
Prioress of Annunciation Priory, Bismarck, North Dakota, and Mother 
Clarisse Fallon, Prioress of St. Mary Priory, Nauvoo, Illinois, Counselors; 
and Sister Myron McGinley of St. Benedict’s Priory, Secretary General. 

Nonagenarian Sister Ethelburga Farrell was among jubilarians honor- 
ed by the community on August 15. Sister Ethelburga commemorated 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of her profession. She served as community 
treasurer for forty-six years. 

On August 15 the Most Rev. Peter W. Bartholome, Bishop of St. 
Cloud, conferred the mission cross on four Sisters who left a few days 
later for the Humacao, Puerto Rico, mission. Two of the four are native 
Puerto Ricans who came to St. Joseph, Minnesota, for their religious 
formation. The Academia San Jose at Humacao is now staffed by thirteen 
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Sisters from St. Benedict’s, and there are twelve Puerto Ricans among 
the postulants, novices, and Sisters in triennial vows at the motherhouse. 

Sister Luke Hoschette was named for a two-year term as Director of 
the American Association of Hospital Accountants. She is community 
accountant. 

Sister Cathan Culhane of the sociology department of the College of 
St. Benedict was elected to a standing committee of the Conference of 
Religious of the National Conference of Catholic Charities at a Golden 
Jubilee Convention held in New York last fall. 

Sister Joanne Muggli, head of the mathematics department of the 
College of St. Benedict, is giving a 2-credit course in modern algebra in 
a series of thirty-two telecasts sponsored by the Minnesota Private College 
Council on KTCA-TV. 

Sister Telan Hu returned to Taiwan in October to assume duties as 
teacher of English in the university at Taipei. A native Formosan, 
Sister Telan came to this country in 1953. During the seven and a half 
years she spent in the United States, she became a Benedictine and earned 
B.A. and M.A. degrees. 

Four members of the faculty of the College of St. Benedict spent the 
summer in Asia preparing for this year’s “Tri-College Program” financed 
by a Hill Foundation Grant. “Understanding Asia,” the topic to be 
considered by superior students in the three area college, St. John’s Uni- 
versity, St. Cloud State, and the College of St. Benedict, was approached 
by Sisters Mary, Jeremy, and Johanna in the areas of natural science, 
social science, and art respectively. 

“Chinese Cooking Taught Here” features Sister Francetta and Sister 
Regia, in the October, 1960, issue of the Catholic Digest. “In the past 
eight years they have taught the delights of Oriental cuisine to thousands 
—wives of GI’s and generals, diplomats and businessmen from a dozen 
different nations,” the article says. 

The Benedictine Institute of Sacred Theology held the third summer 
session of its five-year sequence of theological study. The 1960 registra- 
tion comprised seventy-four Sister students representing twenty-eight 
motherhouses located in twenty-one states, Canada, and Mexico. Courses 
for the 1960 curriculum included the Theology of Grace, taught by Fa- 
ther Paschal Botz, O.S.B., the director of the Institute; Canon Law for 
Religious, by Father Gregory Roettger, O.S.B.; The Psalms: the Voice 
of Christ in His Church, by Father Michael Marx, O.S.B.; and the History 
of Medieval Spirituality, by Dom Jean Leclerq, O.S.B., the internationally 
recognized scholar of medieval monastic culture. 


St. Marys, Elk County, Pennsylvania 


Our first annual retreat was conducted by the Rev. Egbert Donovan, 
O.S.B., of St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania. The second re- 
treat was given by Rev. Ermin Smith, O.S.B., also of St. Vincent College. 
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On June 30, two postulants were invested in the habit of St. Benedict, 
five novices made triennial vows, and one Sister pronounced her perpetual 
vows at ceremonies in St. Mary’s Church. The Rt. Rev. Archabbot 
Denis Strittmatter, O.S.B., of St. Vincent Archabbey officiated. 

Sister Hildegard Mohr and Sister Aurelia Imhof observed their golden 
anniversary of vows and Sister Maurice Wolbert, her silver anniversary 
on July 6. 

Our Sister Remigia Beckman, O.S.B., died July 21 after a long illness. 
She was eighty years old. 


San Antonio, Florida 


Sister Matilda Ann received her degree from Barry College, Miami, 
Florida, at the end of the summer session. Sisters Mary Grace and 
Carmen received Kappa Delta Pi honors at Florida State University 
where they were doing graduate work. 

Last of the earliest pioneer Sisters of Holy Name Priory, Sister Mary 
Immaculate Walters, was called to her final rest, July 18, at the mother- 
house, after sixty-eight years of religious life. 

The Florida West Coast Deanery of the National Council of Catholic 
Women sponsored five week-end retreats for lay women at Holy Name 
Priory for the third consecutive year. 

On August 15, Sister Rosaria was appointed subprioress. 

The new fireproof concrete and brick motherhouse and novitiate will 
be ready for occupancy in January. It provides accommodations for 
eighty-four Sisters and fourteen Novices. For the present, the third 
floor will be occupied by boarding academy students. 

Saint Martha’s School, Sarasota, has set up the first elementary 
classroom in the state electronically equipped for tape teaching. Classes 
in the first-grade classroom, equipped with sixty earphones, are conducted 
by Sister Placida; and in the eighth-grade classroom, equipped with fifty- 
six earphones, by Sister Loretta. Both classes are conducted according 
to the Thinking Curriculum sponsored by the Tape Teaching Institute 
of Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas. 


Sturgis, South Dakota 


An extensive building project has been launched to include the erection 
of a new chapel, convent, novitiate, high school, girls’ dormitory, and 
dietary department. By special permission from Rome, the community 
will move its motherhouse and novitiate to the new location in an area 
bordering the northwest end of Rapid City as soon as the buildings are in 
sufficient readiness. 

Construction is also in progress of a new wing for our first hospital, 
St. Joseph’s, Deadwood, and the opening of the new addition has been 
set for April. 
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Other Benedictine Sisters 


The jubilees honoring several of our Sisters were celebrated on July 
14; diamond, Sister Clara; golden, Sister Patricia and Sister Celestine; 
and silver, Sister Rachel, Sister Gemma, and Sister Edith. 

In June, Sister Therese Marie received her master’s degree in medical- 
surgical nursing from the Catholic University of America. 

On November 4 the community lost a senior member who had held 
important positions during her religious life. Sister Pauline had not only 
been prefect of the girls for some years, but was also novice mistress for 
twelve years and subprioress for many more years. 

In October, both the South Dakota Catholic Hospital Association and 
the State Hospital Association convened at St. John’s Hospital in Rapid 
City. Sister Edith was elected president of the South Dakota Catholic 
Hospital Association, and Sister Michael was made a trustee on the board 
of the State Hospital Association. At the South Dakota Association of 
Medical Records Librarians, Sister Winifred was elected president. 

Earlier this year Sister Margaret Mary was appointed by the Governor 
of South Dakota to the State Board of Nursing. 


Tucson, Arizona 


The silver jubilee of the foundation of Christ the King Sanctuary of 
Perpetual Adoration was observed by a triduum of solemn high Masses 
offered on Nov. 5,6, and 7. On the Jubilee Day, Nov. 7, the Most Rev. 
Bishop Francis J. Green, who during this past summer was appointed the 
Ordinary of Tucson, pontificated. Present in the sanctuary was the re- 
tired bishop, the Most Rev. Daniel E. Gercke, who has been honored 
recently with the personal title of Archbishop. It was at his invitation 
in 1935 that this foundation was commenced. We now have some 1200 
lay adorers who come to the chapel at various times to keep hours of 
adoration. Three nights each week, the chapel is open all night for the 
Knights of Columbus Eucharistic Guard. 

The infirmary section, comprising the second floor of one of the wings 
of the convent, which was left unfinished in 1940 when the building was 
constructed, was completed during the past summer. It was blessed by 
Bishop Green on Nov. 7, after the jubilee Mass. Several rooms have 
been reserved for the aspirancy. 

The harvest of dates was the largest ever. A refrigerator has been 
acquired for the display of gift packages, which patrons find acceptable 
as Christmas remembrances. They are mailed to all parts of the United 
States. 


Yankton, South Dakota 


With the traditional investment and profession ceremonies on June 
28 and 29, the community numbered a class of twenty novices, and eigh- 
teen newly professed. Eighteen junior Sisters also made their perpetual 
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profession; jubilarians included one diamond, three golden, and seven 
silver anniversary celebrants. 

The new Mother of God priory in Pierre having been completed, the 
140 Sisters who have been selected to be the “founding members” spent 
the summer there. Summer school classes were conducted as a branch 
school of Mount Marty College. During the summer of 1961 the priory 
will be officially erected, and the members will elect their first Mother 
Prioress. 

At the National Liturgical Week in Pittsburgh in August, Mother 
Jerome Schmitt served as consultant for a study group of religious com- 
munities, and was discussion leader for one of the panels. 

Sister Veronica Fasbender, who recently completed work for her 
doctorate in biology at St. Louis University, had her doctoral thesis 
accepted for publication by Lioydia, a national quarterly journal of bio- 
logical science. 

Progress is steady and constant on the building of the two-wing ad- 
dition to the present convent. The first phase of the building project, to 
include refectory, kitchen, bakery, lockers, and store-rooms has been 
completed, and was occupied in early December. The second phase, 
including community room, sewing room, infirmary, cells for professed 
Sisters, and a four-story novitiate wing, is scheduled to be completed by 
January of 1962. 

Four members of the community have died in recent months. Sister 
Elizabeth Bachmann passed away on July 1, following an illness of several 
years duration, at the age of eighty-eight. Sister Hildegard Hunkeler, 
one of the pioneer Sisters, died on August 3, also after being confined to 
bed for a number of years. She had completed sixty-one years as a 
Benedictine. Sister Lois Malouff passed away on October 27, at the age 
of thirty-five, fourteen of which she had spent as a member of the Yankton 
community. Sister Armella Hohl, who had been in charge of the domestic 
duties for the Sisters in York, Nebraska, until a few days before her 
death, passed away on November 23, as a result of a heart attack; she 
was eighty-two years of age. 

Sister Rose Marie was recently appointed to a one-year term as vice 
chairman of an American Hospital Association council. She will serve 
on the Council on Association Services, concerned with the encouragement 
of Association membership, participation in Association activities, strength- 
ening relations between the Association and allied hospital groups. The 
Association represents more than 5600 hospitals in the United States and 
Canada. 
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At the end of the community retreat, June 12, thirteen young Sisters 
had the privilege of the Consecration of Virgins, the fifteenth such occa- 
sion in the community since the privilege was extended to Benedictine 
Sisters in the United States. The group included the following: Sister 
Philomene Glotzbach, Sister Madeleine Ohlinger, Sister Digna Krenner, 
Sister Theodore Bunck, Sister Xavier Fox, Sister Mary Pius Siemann, 
Sister Avila Wiesner, Sister Mary Blaise Cillessen, Sister Seraphine 
Tucker, Sister Yvonne Barrington, Sister Eugenia Ihle, Sister Celinda 
Medina, Sister Mauricita Schieffer.. The Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, 
O.S.B., presided at the ceremonies. 

On June 15, Mother Alfred announced the appointment of Sister 
Patricia Ann Donegan as the first principal of Bishop LeBlond High 
School, St. Joseph, Missouri. The old buildings occupied by the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart are in use while the new buildings are under con- 
struction. 

Eight members of the community observed the fiftieth anniversary of 
profession on July 11, when they renewed their vows at the Jubilee Mass 
celebrated by the Very Rev. Theodore Leuterman, O.S.B., Prior of St. 
Benedict’s Abbey. The jubilarians were: Sister Stanislaus Soukup, Sister 
Bernadine Erskin, Sister Consolata Nolte, Sister Octavia Weissenberger, 
Sister Felicia Schilling, Sister Antoinette Tillman, Sister Theodosia Huss, 
and Sister Delphine Keclik. 

The Feast of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, July 16, which has been the 
occasion of many significant events in the community, was occasion for 
the preliminary action that resulted in the purchase of property at Austin 
Bluffs, Colorado, to be adapted for the site of a new foundation. By 
late August, the negotiation was completed, and Mother Alfred accom- 
panied Sister Patricia Coakley to the new center of Benedictine life in 
Colorado. Sister Patricia and Sister Camilla Mazone are the first occu- 
pants of the newly acquired property, while they supervise its preparation 
for full occupancy. 

The comfort and convenience of the Mount’s Kremmeter Hall and 
Riccardi Center attracted members of the Daughters of Isabella to seek 
accommodations here during a Kansas City convention last August. 

The Rev. Bonaventure Schwinn, 0.S.B., conducted the second com- 
munity retreat, August 10-14. 

Extending the Benedictine hospitality in Atchison to several hundred 
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members of a regional YCS meeting being held at St. Benedict’s College, 
Mount St. Scholastica College was host at their banquet on August 11. 

Reception and profession ceremonies were held on August 14 for five 
young Benedictines: Sister Redempta Zimmerman and Sister Vianney 
Larkin made triennial vows; Sister Nathaniel Glaser, Sister Mary Barbara 
Overman, and Sister Avelina Anaya received the habit. 

Late August became a season of meetings for many of the Sisters. 
Sister Gertrude Marie Sheldon and Sister Clement Marie Hoffmans par- 
ticipated in a choral workshop at Greensburg, Pa.; Sister Agnes Claire 
Schroll and Sister Kieran Curry attended meetings of the American Bene- 
dictine Academy social science and library sections in Mt. Angel, Oregon; 
Sister De Pazzi Mispagel and Sister Mary Janice Egan attended the fine 
arts section of the ABA meeting at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minne- 
sota; Sister Imogene Baker and Sister Juanita Pavlick went to Louisville, 
Kentucky, for the moderators meeting of the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students. 


Atchison Daughters of Isabella held a Day of Recollection at the 
Mount on August 28. 


The Mount St. Scholastica College faculty continues its Great Books 
program under the leadership of Sister Agnes Claire Schroll. They are 
also engaged in a current discussion of the rapidly developing and much 
publicized question of religious understanding and unity, under the 
chairmanship of Sister Teresa Ann Doyle. 

Sister Mary Theresa Brentano was a speaker at the mid-October 
Archdiocesan educational meeting in St. Louis. 


Sister Joachim Holthaus, who is a doctoral candidate in musicology 
at the University of California, is presently engaged in research at the 
Pius XII Memorial Library, St. Louis University. Her dissertation, en- 
titled “A Study of Beneventan Notation of the 11th and 12th Century, 
Southern Italy,” will include a paleographic analysis of the specific manu- 
scripts in Beneventan notation. These are available in the microfilm of 
the Vatican Library located in St. Louis. 


Continuing doctoral studies in education and psychology at St. Louis 
University is Sister Madonna Gampper. Sister Malachy Kennedy is 
following a graduate program in mathematics at the University of Notre 
Dame, sponsored by the National Science Foundation. 


Sister Florence Feeney, librarian of Mount St. Scholastica College, 
was honored as one of the co-formulators of the Midwest Unit of the Cath- 
olic Library Association, at a meeting of that group held at Loretto 
Academy, Kansas City, Missouri, October 22. Together with Sister 
Mary Mark, librarian of St. Mary College, Xavier, Sister Florence received 
the citation from the Most Rev. John P. Cody, Bishop of the Kansas 
City-St. Joseph diocese. This recognition was a high point in the Silver 
Jubilee luncheon of the unit. Mother Alfred was present for the occasion, 
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as were also the other college librarians, Sister Jane Frances McAtee and 
Sister Kieran Curry. 

Sister Faith Schuster, who had been a member of the original Marillac 
College faculty, was present for the dedication of the new college plant 
at Normandy, Missouri, October 23. She was accompanied by Sister 
Mechtilde McPhee. 

Construction of the new college library building, to be known as the 
Feeney Memorial Library, was begun on November 21. F. P. Gehring 
of Atchison is the contractor, with Murphy and Mackey of St. Louis 
as architects. The four-story building will house one hundred ten thou- 
sand books and will afford seating accommodations for 300. An assembly 
room, seminar and conference rooms, and audio-visual facilities will extend 
the usefulness of the new building, which will provide all the advantages 
of modern library construction. 

Two meetings in Chicago during the Thanksgiving holidays attracted 
members of the college faculty. Sister Karlene Hoffmans and Sister 
Joachim Holthaus attended the convention of the National Association 
of Schools of Music; Sister Teresa Ann Doyle and Sister Mary Janice 
Egan attended that of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

The feast of the Immaculate Conception was again occasion for a 
pontifical Mass and solemn Vespers in the St. Scholastica Chapel. The 
Right Rev. Cuthbert McDonald, O.S.B., Abbot of St. Benedict’s, was 
celebrant of the Mass. The Rev. Alcuin Hemmen, O.S.B., preached the 
sermon. The Rev. Anselm Llewellyn, O.S.B., directed the singing. More 
than a hundred college students joined the community at Vespers in the 
afternoon. 

Sister Helen Sullivan was a guest speaker on mathematics at St. Xavier 
College, Chicago, December 9. She was accompanied by Sister DePazzi 
Mispagel, who took the occasion to re-visit the Chicago Art Institute. 

Mount St. Scholastica was represented at the Jubilee Mass celebrated 
by the Right Rev. Msgr. Alexander M. Harvey on December 11 at the 
Old Cathedral in Leavenworth. In attendance were Mother Alfred 
Schroll, Sister Maurus Wempe, and Sister Carmelita Jacomella. 

During the week of December 12, the Rev. Andrew Bachuber, S.J., of 
St. Marys, Kansas, was at Mount St. Scholastica conducting the arch- 
diocesan visitation of religious. 

“The Debt of the Teacher” is an article by Sister Faith Schuster, 
appearing in the December issue of The Catholic Educational Review. 
Sister Faith has a short story in 4/tar and Home for November, called 
“A Light for Mrs. Whitestone.” 

Adding to the festivity of Christmas week was the double ceremony 
of reception of novices and profession of temporary vows on December 28. 
On that day triennial vows were pronounced by Sister Mary Anthony 
Dolezal, Sister Gabriella Delaney, Sister Miriam Camacho, and Sister 
Gladys Heideman. Fourteen postulants were clothed in the habit and 
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received their religious names. They were Sister Mary Joel (Eleanor 
Suther), Sister Perpetua (Evelyn Berry), Sister Martinelle (Ellen Schmidt), 
Sister Mary Angela (Faustina Duenas), Sister Linda (Linda Zahner), Sister 
Marcelline (Martha Schweiger), Sister Genevieve (Catherine Robinson), 
Sister Jeanine (Shirley Neavitt), Sister Monica (Audrey Bartels), Sister 
Celine (Judith Carrigan), Sister Mary Bride (Loretta McGuire), Sister 
Rita (Mary Margaret Kean), Sister Fintan (Georgia McGarry), Sister 
Julianne (Therese Elias). 


Christmas vacation provided meeting time for several members of the 
community. Sister Gertrude Marie Sheldon and Sister Mary Felix Schae- 
fer were in Dallas, Texas, for a meeting of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing; Sister Dunstan Delehant and Sister Mary Donald 
McPhee attended the National Society for College Teachers of Sacred 
Doctrine, and Sister Mary Janice Egan and Sister Sylvester Coffey attend- 
ed the convention of the Association of Speech Teachers, both held in 
St. Louis. 


Large enrollment in the annual Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
course for catechists at the college indicated the live student interest in 
the lay apostolate. Sister Maxine Zeller is the campus coordinator, work- 
ing with the archdiocesan director, the Rev. Donald Schwalm. 

New Year’s Day was occasion for the perpetual profession of seven 
members of the community: Sister Benedicta Rottinghaus, Sister Mary 
Justin Murphy, Sister Thomasita Homan, Sister Mary Jude Peterson, 
Sister Roberta Elias, Sister Matthias Rump, and Sister Dorothy Wolters. 


Latin teachers of the community met at the Mount on December 29, 
to confer on new methods being used to teach the language. 


OBITUARIES 


Sister Appolonia Haug, O.S.B., died at the age of 81 on August 5. She 
had been ill for ten months. Born Eleanora Haug in Wurmlinger, Rotten- 
berg, Germany, February 11, 1879, she entered the novitiate at Mount St. 
Scholastica Convent in January, 1899. She was clothed in the Benedic- 
tine habit on August 15, 1899, and made her temporary and final pro- 
fession on this date in 1900 and 1903. She was privileged to receive the 
Consecration of Virgins on June 6, 1954. Actively engaged in teaching 
until her last illness, Sister Appolonia had spent 21 of these 58 years in 
Colorado schools: Walsenburg, Conejos, Capulin, and Denver. Fourteen 
years in Kansas schools, 12 years in Iowa, and 11 years in Missouri com- 
plete her record of service. Sister Appolonia is survived by one religious 
sister, Sister Veronica Haug, and another, Sister Eustochia Haug, preced- 
ed her in death. She is survived also by three nieces and four cousins 
who are members of her own Benedictine community. 
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Sister Crescentia Kragerer, O.S.B., died at the age of 80 on September 
17. She had suffered a heart ailment within a week of her death. Born 
June 10, 1880, in Sulzbach, Germany, Margaret Kragerer came to Mount 
St. Scholastica Convent to enter the novitiate October 13, 1903. She 
was clothed in the Benedictine habit May 12, 1904, and made temporary 
vows on May 14, 1905. She was finally professed on June 5, 1908, and 
had the privilege of Consecration of Virgins May 9, 1954. Sister Cres- 
centia spent her long and useful religious life in serving the needs of 
the Benedictine family. For 10 years she was stationed at the kitchen 
of St. Benedict’s College, and she spent a total of 22 years in the convent 
and college kitchen at Mount St. Scholastica. Other missions included 
those in the Kansas City, Kansas, area, Purcell, Effingham, Flush, Seneca, 
St. Benedict’s at Seneca, as well as schools in Nebraska and Missouri. 


Sister Stella Slattery, O.S.B., died at the age of 92 on October 14. 
Her last illness was of several weeks’ duration. Born at Good Intent just 
out of Atchison on March 3, 1868, Ellen Slattery entered the novitiate 
at Mount St. Scholastica Convent on November 25, 1894. She was cloth- 
ed in the Benedictine habit July 2, 1895, made temporary profession Sep- 
tember 13, 1896, and profession of perpetual vows August 15, 1900. She 
received the privilege of Consecration of Virgins May 1, 1954. Having 
served as a teacher in the parochial schools for over 50 years, she had retired 
to the motherhouse in 1942. The greatest number of these years were 
spent in Kansas schools: Kansas City, Seneca, Hanover, Purcell, Shawnee, 
Flush, Marysville, Effingham, Wamego, Frankfort, Horton, Eudora, and 
Atchison. She had also taught in the schools of Missouri and Iowa. 


Sister Demetria Hopf, O.S.B., died at the age of 70 on November 19. 
Having retired from teaching in 1956 because of a serious heart condition, 
she had been quietly active in community life until the time of her death. 
Born on February 27, 1890, in Brinkofen, Germany, Mathilda Hopf came 
to Mount St. Scholastica Convent to enter the novitiate on June 2, 1905. 
She was clothed in the Benedictine habit on December 8, 1905, and on 
this day one year later made temporary profession of vows. On January 
1, 1910, she made perpetual vows, and had the privilege of Consecration 
of Virgins July 4, 1954. Thirty-five of her fifty years of teaching service 
were devoted to parochial schools in Kansas: Seneca, Scipio, Kansas City, 
Paxico, Atchison, Nortonville, Frankfort, Eudora, Horton, and Mercier. 
She also taught in schools of Missouri and Iowa. Among the surviving 
members of her family is Sister Fara Hopf of Mount St. Scholastica. Two 
other religious sisters preceded her in death, Sister Victoria Hopf of Mount 
St. Scholastica and Sister Edelburgis Hopf of Germany. 
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NEW TESTAMENT READING GUIDE. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, 1960. 


All but the last — the Apocalypse — of the pamphlets in the series 
New Testament Reading Guide have now been published. It is an enter- 
prise that was well conceived in its purpose and in the method of its exe- 
cution. Some of the best-known names in Catholic Biblical scholarship 
this side of the Atlantic have been engaged in the project whose aim has 
been to give the intellectually mature layman a deeper and a more com- 
prehensive understanding of the New Testament and its message. With 
that objective, these pamphlets bring within the reach of the ordinary 
well-informed Catholic the latest results of scholarly Biblical inquiry, 
while at the same time avoiding technical language and confusing detail. 
With American Catholicism coming to intellectual and cultural maturity 
the need for such a deepened understanding is a grave one for here we have 
a potential unifying element in an area which has always been one of di- 
vision. Furthermore, the Catholic needs this more profound understand- 
ing to profit from the spiritual food offered him in the Liturgy through 
the Word of God as Sacrament and the Word of God as human letters. 
In addition he needs the supporting power of the Word of Life in moments 
of solitude and loneliness. 

To begin with externals, the pamphlets are unsurpassed in attractive- 
ness, with their lively colored covers and meaningful illustrations. The 
typography is excellent. The type is clear and readable and the division 
of the material into meaningful units is very helpful to understanding. 
The text of the New Testament is given in bold type at the top of the 
page and the commentary on the lower half of the page. Extensive 
references to parallel passages both in the Old and the New Testament 
are noted in the margin. At the end of each pamphlet are given extensive 
review aids and discussion topics. And the unbelievably low price of 
thirty cents — some of the pamphlets contain as many as 130 pages — 
places within the financial reach of everyone the text of the New Testa- 
ment with a commentary. 

“Introduction to the New Testament” by Roderick A. F. MacKenzie, 
S.J., is the first in the series. The author is well known in the field of 
Biblical literature. The little treatise of close to fifty pages “has deliber- 
ately been limited to the discussion of historical and literary data,” as the 
author tells us in the conclusion. Its brevity should deceive no one, for 
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it is packed with meaningful information presented with a living insight 
into the message of the New Testament. There is a pleasant absence of 
stifling formulas ordinarily found in textbooks. The best example of this 
is the very first chapter entitled, “Composition of the New Testament,” 
which treats of Inspiration in a very adequate way but in which there 
is found no formidable definition of Inspiration and the word itself is 
used but once. 

One after the other, with a conciseness and a clarity that reveals the 
touch of a master in full possession of his subject, are then treated the 
political and religious background of the New Testament writings both 
in the Jewish and Christian milieus, the general process of the formation 
of the New Testament corpus of writings, and its “canonization.” 

In his conclusion, the author has two splendid paragraphs on the re- 
lation between the New Testament writings and the Church and two 
others equally good in which he confronts the problem of “the Jesus of 
history and the Christ of Faith.” It is impossible to imagine a statement 
of these realities made with greater conciseness and limpidity. 

Only on one point this reviewer must confess that he is somewhat 
baffled: a statement made on page one in which the author characterizes 
the New Testament as “the foundation of our faith.” This is hard to 
reconcile with his own statement on page 34, where he says on the subject 
of the canon of the New Testament, “Ultimately, apostolic tradition, held 
and transmitted in the Church is the one means by which it can be made 
known to us and we accept it by faith in the Church’s authority.” Very 
evidently this faith in the Church’s authority cannot be founded on the 
New Testament scriptures because it is this which is used to establish the 
authority of the Scriptures — not unless one wants to become involved 
in a vicious circle. 

“The Gospel of Saint Mark” by Gerard Sloyan is the second in the 
series. A rather complete introduction stands at the head of the work. 
The commentary itself is rich with the solid results of the latest scholarship 
on the New Testament, information that should prove useful in receiving 
the good news proclaimed by Saint Mark. It would seem, however, that 
the commentary has also the weakness of its strength. Since it is very 
limited in its scope, it must have been at times very difficult to decide 
what to include and what to leave out. Since the author decided to give 
a verse-by-verse commentary, he finds himself by turns swamped with a 
mass of detailed information concerning philology, style, and critical notes 
which can be confusing to the non-specialist, or when this is lacking, he 
has a tendency to slip into a paraphrase of the text, which he does frequent- 
ly. The situation is not helped any by pointless — so it seems to the 
reviewer — transliteration of Greek words nor by the occasional use of 
the archaic “Yahweh” for God. Then too, the spiritual qualities of the 
message tend to be lost in the mass of critical information that is given. 
“The Gospel of Saint Luke” by Carroll Stuhlmueller, C.P., succeeds in 
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presenting the good tidings as a living organic whole in which the theo- 
logical characteristics of the Lucan message are brought out clearly, as 
also its artistic qualities. The author makes no attempt at a verse-by- 
verse commentary but rather at a more profound spiritual understanding 
and appreciation of passages as a whole. This procedure would be very 
satisfactory were it not for the fact that he has a tendency to include 
personal meditations of undeniable quality but of doubtful value as a 
commentary, especially as they are often expressed in a studied artistry 
of language that this reviewer found disconcerting. Certain passages are 
merely summarized or paraphrased and for the commentary on the narra- 
tion of the Passion, chapters 22-24, which is left out, the reader is referred 
to the Gospel of St. Mark. 

“The Gospel of St. Matthew” by David M. Stanley, S.J., has an 
excellent introduction dealing with the provenance of the Gospel, its 
style, plan, inner movement, and especially doctrinal significance. 

The commentary is an excellent example of conciseness, depth of in- 
sight, and sensitivity to the spiritual message. The references to the Old 
Testament are not only informative but truly illuminating and there is 
an effortless application of the message to the Christian life. The passages 
in which literary and historical criticism are difficult and inconclusive are 
treated in such a way that the definite conclusions stand out. At the 
same time, conclusions that are not certain or which the non-specialist 
would have difficulty in grasping are left in abeyance for the time being, 
while the ground is prepared for futher development, so that when it 
comes, nothing will have to be unlearned. Even where a simple sentence 
is devoted to a whole passage — the author usually takes whole passages 
as units for comment — the result is an illuminating flash of true insight 
into the meaning. The whole is truly a masterful piece of work that will 
maintain its place for a long time to come. 

“The Gospel of St. John” — “The Johannine Epistles” by Raymond 
E. Brown, S.S., gives a very dense and complete introduction, excelling 
especially in its treatise on the relationships within the Johannine corpus 
of writings, the relation of John to the Synoptics, and his relation to 
Qumran. 

The commentary offers some precious insights into the style of John 
which shed a real light on the understanding of his message and there is 
a certain freshness and vitality in the penetration of the message. There 
is a wealth of symbolical interpretation which is usually justified but at 
times, it seems to me, is overdrawn, so that it boarders on allegory. This 
is especially true in the early chapters. A good example is the statement 
in connection with the cleansing of the temple, “. . . Jesus is doing more 
than purging an abuse... In this cleansing He is attacking the temple 
itself.” How this is to be reconciled with the comment of the evangelist 
upon the action of Jesus as fulfilling the Old Testament prophecy “The 
zeal for thy house has eaten me up,” is difficult to imagine. 
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There is a brief introduction to the Johannine Epistles, most of which 
is devoted to proving that the First Epistle of John was written before 
the final written form of the Gospel and that the Epistle is a real letter 
rather than a homily. 

Both in the introduction and in the commentary the author maintains 
that the prologue of the Epistle is a “primitive sketch of the prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel . . . for we certainly do not find here the clarity found 
in the Gospel.” Father Brown lays much stress on this conceptual clarity 
throughout the booklet and I should like to submit that clarity of ideas is 
not the final stage in the evolution and progress of spiritual knowledge, 
as all the saints bear witness. ‘There is a knowledge which surpasses con- 
ceptual knowledge, namely, mystical, which expresses itself precisely as an 
experience which cannot be neatly folded into categories. It is the per- 
sonal assimilation and mystical experience of the Word of Life in the 
author’s own life that points out First John, in my estimation, as a concrete 
and living commentary on John’s Gospel. 

One could wish that the author used fewer parentheses and semicolons 
in his writing, thus making it easier to get at the wealth of information 
contained in this little booklet. 

Rev. Arnold Tkack, O.S.B. 


LITURGY AND SPIRITUALITY. Gabriel M. Braso, O.S.B. Translated by 
ponent Doyle. Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1960. Pp. xii, 
47. $3.75. 


Just as the Benedictine monks of Montserrat Abbey, located high in 
the jagged mountains near Barcelona, can see for many miles over Spain, 
so their spiritual formation in a monastery renowned for its Escolania and 
school of Sacred Scripture provides a pinnacle from which to survey the 
Church’s liturgy and spirituality. Nurtured in this “School of the Lord’s 
Sercice,” Dom Gabriel M. Braso, O.S.B., prior of Montserrat Abbey, 
brings to his writing spiritual wisdom and theological clarity. 

Although the liturgical movement has made genuine progress, far too 
many Catholics are blind to the “liturgy as a source of life and as a norm 
of spirituality.” (p. v) The author attributes this blindness to three great 
obstacles: individualism, superficiality, and utilitarianism. Dom Gabriel’s 
purpose is to open the eyes of Christians to the spiritual life as the Church 
teaches it in her liturgy. For he defines the liturgy as just that: “the 
Church’s public worship and, at the same time, the basic food and the 
genuine rule of the spiritual life of the Christian.” (p. v). 

So valuable were the original 1956 Spanish and Catalan editions of this 
work that a revised and enlarged Italian edition was printed in 1958. 
From this Italian edition, Leonard J. Doyle has made his translation into 
English in 1960. Once more Catholics are indebted to St. John’s Abbey 
for providing another book to make the liturgy known and loved. 
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The author’s primary sources are the Holy Scripture, the liturgical 
books, and the papal documents, especially Mediator Dei. In the fore- 
word he states: “We have striven for clarity and order, so as to bring the 
theological concepts within the grasp of all the readers, to bring out the 
organic unity of the Christian life centered in the priestly liturgy of Christ, 
and to facilitate the use of the book if anyone wants to employ it as a text 
for a course in liturgy.” (p. viii). 

This book is primarily for priests, seminarians, and other Catholics 
who have enough background to understand the theological and liturgical 
doctrines the author expounds succinctly. It is not intended to be a prac- 
tical explanation of the Mass and Divine Office for the average reader like 
The Church’s Year of Grace by Pius Parsch. 

In eight concise and logically developed chapters, Dom Gabriel pro- 
vides insight into these subjects: the spirituality of the Church, the history 
of the Church’s spirituality, the Church’s public worship and its doctrinal 
foundations, the characteristics of liturgical action, the individual’s con- 
tribution to the Church’s public worship, liturgical spirituality and Chris- 
tian life, and liturgy and pastoral action. Priests, religious, and lay apostles 
will find this concise, logical exposition of liturgical principles and prac- 
tices helpful and inspiring. 

Dom Gabriel defines spirituality as “the particular way of conceiving 
and realizing the ideal of the Christian life” (p. 3). All systems require 
essential elements, the evangelical doctrine, and accidental elements, the 
teaching devices. To be valid these systems must be both theocentric and 
christocentric, ecclesiastical, and sacramental. The Church’s spirituality 
subordinates subjective elements to the objective, i.e., “individual sensi- 
bility to the theological reality, the accidental and concrete forms of per- 
sonal devotion to the common means of perfection, and these to the ob- 
jective means of sacramental sanctification” (p. 15). 

The history of the Church’s spirituality is too abundant and too com- 
plex to be adequately evaluated in the twenty pages of chapter three. 
The author summarizes and evaluates this spiritual history under four 
headings: (1) formation and high point of liturgical spirituality; (2) era of 
outward splendor and lessening of solid interior piety; (3) decadence of 
liturgical spirituality; (4) rebirth of liturgical spirituality. However his 
survey cannot give enough space to the part some extreme systems of 
spirituality had in leading to heresies. Neither can he give adequate credit 
to those systems that have made authentic contributions to the Church’s 
spiritual life. In one short chapter only too cursory a view of the moun- 
tains and valleys of spirituality is possible, and no complete evaluation of 
the various facets of this complcated history can be presented. 

Nevertheless the merits of this books far outweigh the weakness of 
any omissions in evaluating the history of Christian spiritualities. The 
chapter on doctrinal foundations of the Church’s public worship, the 
analysis of the characteristics of liturgical action, the consideration of 
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private spirituality as preparation for the liturgy and its vital assimilation, 
and the treatment of liturgy and pastoral action contain valuable contribu- 
tions to understanding Christian spirituality as the Church teaches in her 
public worship and liturgical books. 

Reflection on this exposition of liturgical principles will open the eyes 
of many who have been blind to the depth and richness of liturgical spirit- 
uality. They will realize the great desire of Pope Pius XII as he expressed 
it in Mediator Dei: “that all Christians may more fully understand and 
appreciate the most precious treasures which are contained in the sacred 
liturgy.” 

Sister Gertrude Marie Sheldon, O.S.B. 


THE PSALMS IN MODERN LIFE. Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery, 1960. Pp. xi, 259. $4.50. 


This study of the relevance of the ever old to the ever new is Sister 
Cecilia Himebaugh’s second major work, following upon her well- 
received Companion to the Missal. The Psalms in Modern Life will be a 
valuable book wherever and whenever souls are intent upon deepening 
and vitalizing their prayer life trom inspired sources. This work is one 
of the fruits of the contemporary revival of interest in the Scriptures which 
in turn stems from the modern liturgical movement. 

Commentaries on the psalms are not new but this is a different ap- 
proach. Sister Ceceilia’s plan and treatment are calculated to remind us 
that from a human point of view the psalmist David the King and “the 
man in the grey flannel suit” share the same problems, and that the 
capacity of these inspired songs to guide and enrich Christian worship 
is beyond the range of time, is neither old nor new. 

Good and useful as this type of commentary has been in the past, 
the author is not primarily concerned with the first level of meaning, that 
is, a restoration of the historical, literal meaning of the psalms. These medi- 
tations explore rather the inspired symbolism of biblical poetry in the hope 
that as the result of a greater familiarity with an appreciation of them the 
Christian may “endeavor to make Christ’s prayer his own by wholehearted- 
ly embracing the sentiments expressed” (p. 1). 

The first half of Sister Cecilia’s book is devoted to a study of the general 
relevance of the psalms to modern life. A participation in the liturgy of 
the Church furnishes the Christian with his first discovery that the events 
of sacred history contain a certain reality for the present moment. 
The psalms likewise, as does all of Sacred Scripture, tell of past events and 
their significance for the present as well as reveal the plan of God for the 
future, even to its consummation. The most important portion of this 
first part of the work is thus concerned with the creative continuity of 
sacred history. 
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The body of the study is the second part which consists of explica- 
tions (“meditations”) on fifty psalms used frequently in divine worship, 
principally in the breviary. The poems are not treated in numerical order, 
nor are they grouped under the known or supposed authors, but accord- 
ing to the three stages of the divine plan of Redemption: the individual 
and corporate exodus of man from the captivity of sin; man’s incorporation 
into Christ through baptism and identification with the Mystical Body, 
the Church; finally a transition from the images of earth to the eternal 
reality of the heavenly vision. In the first of the three ascending groups 
of psalms, or “steps,” the Benedictine nun examines twenty psalms which 
deal with the problems of every-day life; the applications range from the 
nuclear bomb to the lay apostolate. 

In the judgment of this reviewer the commentaries on the group of 
psalms in the two subsequent “steps” are of greater value as they move 
from the literal human situation (the individual note) to the deeper spirit- 
ual truths of our life in Christ. It is here that the twentieth century re- 
discovery of the dogma of the Mystical Body and the positive kerygmatic 
approach to the totality of Christian truth is best perceived. In the 
second step Sister Cecilia underscores the sense of our oneness and identifi- 
cation with Christ in order to help the Christian to the realization that it 
is Christ who prays in him. The sixteen psalms considered are those which 
lead the soul to suffer with Christ the anguish of His Cross and Passion 
to the glory of His Resurrection. 

The third step is that which moves “from life’s natural level to new 
heights of cosmic praise.” Having cast his earthly cares upon Christ and 
joined himself to Him, the soul is now invited to participate in the can- 
ticum cantorum, to unite his earthly prayer to the hymn of praise and ado- 
ration begun in heaven and now, because of the new creation consequent 
upon redemption, extended throughout the universe. This beautiful set 
of meditations terminates with the final three psalms of praise used daily 
by the Church in the office of Lauds, her morning prayer of praise. Here 
the magical good of prayer and poetry meet. The soul is lifted for a 
moment from the monotony of counting the milestones along the road to 
Dover, and invited to gaze upon the beauty of the heather along the way, 
to anticipate the rest at the end of the journey. For as Sister says: 

Whenever he thus mounts on the wings of faith and prayer, he leaves the storm, 

of life far below. Like an airplane flying above the clouds under the clear sun, 

he may soar in spirit up into the light of God’s eternal truth. From there the 


murky twilight of everyday living appears as unrelated to ultimate reality as the 
shadows of the plane upon the luminous clouds below. (pp. 229-30). 


Sister Cecilia both knows and loves the psalms and this book is the 
fruit of this knowledge and love. It is a book which could do much to 
enrich and vitalize the prayer life of all Christians (especially those re- 


citing the Divine Office), leading them securely and safely to follow the 
divine plan of participation in the Redemption. For as Dom Marmion 
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has pointed out, souls who nourish themselves in the truths of the psalms 
live a very limpid and sane spiritual life, and ultimately in them the Holy 
Ghost will “bring forth the Divine Word, not in the flesh, but in the human 
language of our prayer” (p. 15). 

Sister Audrey Aaron, O.SB. 


THE SCHOOL EXAMINED: ITS AIM AND CONTENT. Vincent Edward 
Smith. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1960. Pp. xiii, 300. $5.75. 
Anyone who has read all or even several of the earlier philosophical 

works which Dr. Smith has published within the last decade will find no 

surprise in the present book. It, too, represents the author’s close adher- 
ence to the thought of Aristotle and St. Thomas. 

The initial promise which forms the basic structure of this book is 
that the school is a teaching institution. Certainly no one will dispute 
this definition since it consists essentially in defining a school in terms of its 
efficient cause. Next, the author proceeds to inquire about the nature and 
operation of the human intellect, since this forms the subject of the teach- 
er’s art. The teacher must have a thorough understanding as to how 
the mind works so as to enable the learner “to proceed to truth in obedience 
to his very nature as a rational animal” (p. 13). 

Having defined the school in terms of efficient causality, the teacher 
is designated as the instrumental cause and the learner the fundamental 
cause in the social act of learning. 

The reader who has not had much contact with formal philosophy 
courses since his college days will welcome the summary of Thomistic 
epistomology which appears early in the book. The author presents a 
thorough treatment of abstraction and discursive knowledge; also he stress- 
es the fact that human knowledge progresses by use of induction and syl- 
logism. It becomes the primary concern and special task of the teacher 
to assist the learner in these two fundamental operations of reason so that 
he may proceed from general, confused notions to precise and certain ones. 

The Thomistic concept of teaching which the author consistently ad- 
vocates is based upon the very nature of the human intellect. He writes: 
“Teaching is intellectual in aim. A school is an institution for the cul- 
tivation of knowledge and we can reach this decision by an analysis of that 
activity most proper to a school, namely learning from a teacher” (p. 32). 

In anticipation of those who may object that the author’s conception 
of the purposes of the school is too limited he states, “All institutions with- 
in the church have for their aim to make man good; but the aim most 
proper to the school is to make man good intellectually” (p. 34). He 
strengthens this view with the statement that “unless the school fulfills 
its mission of cultivating the intelligence no other agency in total human 
education can replace it” (p. 34). 
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Before turning the reader’s attention to the curriculum proper, which 
will certainly be determined by a correct understanding of the teacher’s 
role and the nature of the actual art of teaching, the writer treats at length 
of discursive knowledge. He concentrates on the four types of discourse, 
viz., science, dialectics, rhetoric, and literature. He maintains that only 
those subjects which possess a discursive structure can be communicated 
by teaching. Consequently, each one of the usual school subjects is brought 
into focus and examined in the light of this standard. It is then classified 
according to one of the four types of discourse and located in the curriculum 
accordingly. 

The author’s criterion for curriculum building is expressed thus: “The 
truly scientific part of a subject is most teachable because it involves that 
clear and certain order which is demonstration; and other parts of the 
same subjects are less teachable to the extent that they fall away from the 
perfect order in demonstration to become dialectical, rhetorical or liter- 
ary” (p. 69). 

In line with St. Thomas, Dr. Smith sets down six basic disciplines 
necessary for any truly educated Christian. These are logic, mathematics, 
natural science, moral philosophy, metaphysics, and sacred theology. 
In this array of six disciplines we note that five are in the speculative order 
—- geared to knowledge for knowlede’s sake, and one is practical — knowl- 
edge for the sake of doing. The author asserts that “all other areas of 
study are either preparations for these disciplines, subdivisions or spe- 
cializations within them or else quite peripheral to basic human educa- 
tion” (p. 87). 

His guiding principle in ordering the subjects is that those sciences re- 
quiring little experience should be taught first — those demanding more ex- 
perience should be deferred. Logic should be the first subject studied 
when knowledge is taking scientific form; this should be followed by mathe- 
matics, natural science, moral science, metaphysics, and theology. 

The latter portion of the book, about two-thirds of it, is given over to 
a careful examination of each of the basic disciplines and in each instance 
definite applications are made to the curriculum and workable conclusions 
are drawn. 

The reviewer takes issue with the writer in his treatment of the mathe- 
matical arts. The two chief objections are: first, he charges the modern 
mathematician with equating mathematics to logic and denying intellig- 
ible matter. This is Dr. Smith’s interpretation of the modern mathemati- 
cian, but it is not the correct appraisal of the fact. The composer need 
not repeatedly advert to the mathematical proportions involved in his 
tonal combinations in order to write his musical score. Such background 
material is assumed. Analogously the mathematician need not consciously 
and continuously revert to the fact that mathematics is a speculative science 
and characterized by second-level abstraction concerned with intelligible 
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matter. To do so is to stymie the progress of mathematics and to restrain 
some very fine research in the field of mathematics. 


In the second instance the reviewer objects to the author’s sweeping 
statement which minimizes the distinctive content of calculus. For him 
calculus is merely a combination of arithmetic and geometry. It is under- 
standable why he takes this position since in his close adherence to 
Aristotle and Thomas, he admits of only a twofold aspect in mathematics, 
viz., the study of the discrete and of the continuous. When a third distinct 
branch of mathematics appears he has no recourse but to make it a com- 
bination of the two existing fields. The reviewer feels that the author 
looks backward too frequently and is neglecting to acqaint himself with 
the significant discoveries of the present. 


However, the book is well done, is highly provocative, and will serve 
as a standard against which Christian educators can check their own 


philosophy of education. 
Sister Helen Sullivan, O.S8.B. 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS. John Courtney Murray, S.J. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1960. Pp. xiv, 336. $5.00. 


In this, the first collection of his writings to appear in book form, 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., has addressed himself to a consideration of 
the dual problems of the position of Catholicism in American life and of 
the welfare of the United States in general. Although the book touches 
on a number of diverse issues, its principal concerns may be stated in the 
form of two questions. 

The first question may be phrased thus: Is the American proposition, 
that body of generally held truths which gives our nation its unique charac- 
ter, compatible with the Catholic tradition? The second, related to the 
first, may be stated as follows: Is there a need for a public consensus and, 
if one is lacking, how may it be achieved? 

To both questions Father Murray gives affirmative answer, The 
original American consensus, he says, rested firmly on a commitment to 
the existence of natural law. Thus, when the Founding Fathers enunci- 
ated the “self-evident truths” which are the components of the consensus, 
among them that government must be limited and must rest on the con- 
sent of the governed, they were proceeding from the conviction that man 
was a creature of God, destined for an end which was more than temporal, 
and so was possessed of rights not capable of alienation by man or man’s 
political institutions. That the Catholic can and does give assent to these 
propositions is readily seen when it is realized that the idea of natural law, 
though it antedated Christianity, has been for centuries a fundamental 
part of Christianity and is now, in America, peculiarly the property of 
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the Catholic. Thus the Catholic can not only give consent to a proposi- 
tion based on natural law, but he can readily feel at home with it. 


Father Murray’s second question arises out of his feeling that in the 
minds of many Americans no such thing as an American consensus present- 
ly exists. If this is true the question is, then, whether such a consensus 
is needed, The need for the consensus is, he believes, evident from the 
nation’s present inability to meet the challenges which face it in the con- 
temporary world situation. Neither our military policy nor our foreign 
aid programs have achieved success, says Father Murray, because the lack 
of a consensus has prevented us from deciding what we want them to do. 


In contrast, our Communist enemies know exactly what they wish to 
accomplish, both in the military and in the economic sphere. The Com- 
munist ideology provides them with the necessary consensus on which 
foreign policy may be formulated. Thus the Soviet Union brings to its 
international policies a coherence and a unity of direction which we have 
not been able to match and will be able to match it only if we are able 
to develop again our own national consensus, a consensus which might well 
be built around the skeletal framework provided by the principles of 
natural law. 

In the course of his development of the two central themes outlined 
above, Father Murray examines a number of specific issues which are cur- 
rently in dispute. Among these are the question of the Catholic commit- 
ment to those provisions of the First Amendment bearing on religion, the 
meaning of that amendment as applied to the issue of state aid to parochial 
schools, the place of religion in the university, and the question of the 
legitimacy of censorship. In addition, he examines at some length the 
nature of the Communist ideology and the consequences of that ideology 
for American foreign policy. Not all will agree with his conclusions on 
each of these problems. The non-Catholic may not be satisfied with the 
explanation that, although the Catholic accepts the religious clauses of 
the First Amendment as necessary Articles of Peace, he cannot accept them 
as Articles of Faith. Others, Catholic and non-Catholic, may fail to be 
persuaded that aid to parochial schools is not, in fact, unconstitutional. 
And this writer, for one, would tend to feel that he places a bit too much 
emphasis on the ideological bases of current Soviet policies, and too little 
on other factors. 

Be that as it may, the arguments in every case are closely reasoned 
and supported by empirical evidence as well as logic. The presentation is 
generally clear, though the prevalence of numerous Latin phrases may give 
trouble to some whose exposure to that language ended at the high school 
level. Viewed from one vantage point the book is an admirable addition 
to the growing body of language which seeks to explain the particular situ- 
ation of American Catholicism to Catholics as well as to those not of the 
faith. From another it represents a stimulating and sometimes disturb- 
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Book Reviews 


I- ing analysis of issues upon which all of us may need to examine our own 
positions. 
i Joseph Schuster 
t- 
” READINGS IN CHURCH HISTORY: Volume 1. Colman J. Barry, O.S.B., 
- Editor. Westminster, Maryland: ‘The Newman Press, 1960. Pp. xx, 
- 633. $7.50. 
* Change and continuity are ever present factors in the historical process. 
kc Influenced by the rapid tempo of our time, the modern viewpoint tends to 
* | overemphasize the element of change while underestimating the influence 
oO : of continuity. The continuity of an institution that has survived the 
- changes of two thousand years is revealed in the collection of documents 
h | in Readings in Church History. The stated purpose of the editor is “to 
i's make more evident the transcendent significance of developing Christian 
e culture as a unified entity which continues in all ages as a contemporary 
le : reality.” 
ll Chronologically, the readings in Volume I cover the period from Pen- 
of tecost to the Protestant Revolt. Documents are grouped into eras repre- 
senting the various phases of ecclesiastical history. A brief introduction 
d ! by the editor sets each group of documents in its proper historical setting. 
r- In the first section the accounts of the apologists and catechists depict 
- the struggle of the early Church to survive in a hostile and alien world. 
e Documents from the fourth to the seventh century deal largely with the 
il Christological heresies of that period. Here the reader is introduced to 
e the Western Church Fathers as well as less known Fathers of the Eastern 
e Church. 
y The continual struggle of the Church to preserve her freedom from 
n political, economic, or social domination is emphasized by the large pro- 
e portion of the documents that deal with the relation of Church and State. 
of The final section of the book is concerned with the two centuries that 
n marked the evolution from medieval to modern times. The humanistic 
e spirit of the age that preceded the Protestant Revolt is vividly portrayed 
l. in the memoirs of one of the popes of the period, “The Commentaries 
h of Pope Pius II.” Another unusual document in this section is that of 
e Canon Antonio de Beatis, “The Journey of Luigi Cardinal d’Aragona 
through Germany.” This manuscript, discovered in 1893 by Ludwig von 
d Pastor, presents a picture of Christian culture in Germany that differs 
$ markedly from the partisan criticisms of many of the selections. 
e By a skillful selection of sources from original witnesses Father Colman 
1 has achieved in this book a synthesis of Church History that enables the 
n reader to comprehend “history as it really occurred.” Teachers and stu- 


< dents will find the reference table correlating the readings with standard 
texts in Church History a convenient tool. 


Sister Juanita Pavlick, O.S.B. 











84 Benedictine Review 


WOMEN, WORDS, AND WISDOM. Solange Hertz. Westminster, Maryland: 
The Newman Press, 1959. Pp. xxi, 184. $3.50. 


Women, Words, and Wisdom is a collection of humorous and enlighten- 
ing essays revealing the reservoir of treasure within the reach of a housewife, 
in whom interior quiet suffering and naked cleaving to God can develop 
sanctity, the real object of learning. Intellectual and spiritual progress 
are closely allied. The valiant woman does not get to heaven by just 
dropping in! The Blessed Virgin’s upbringing, despite her special graces, 
depended upon St. Anne. 

Mrs. Hertz penetrates and exposes the role of housewife through the 
study of St. Benedict’s Rule. It is no accident, she says, that the Abbot 
must rule the monastery. The Prior represents the housewife’s place in 
the home, and St. Benedict had it pegged for a trouble spot if relationships 
are not properly maintained. “Puffed up by an evil spirit of pride, 
regarding themselves equal to the Abbot!”— what better description of 
the housewife who wants to dominate! 


The author arouses a quest for learning with her knowledge of Greek 
and Latin and its everyday application within the confines of solitude— 
which she says is not for the weak, since it has a tendency to draw devils. 
Nor does her humor ever wane. She nominates St. Isaac Jogues as the 
patron of egghead housewives, who normally do their best thinking sur- 
rounded by wild Indians! She warns, “Humor is the delight of the saints 
and the torment of sinners.” Mental and physical idleness are the enemy 
of the soul, and contented ignorance is a danger. 


Mrs. Hertz beautifully demonstrates that women are endowed with a 
natural urge to complete themselves by giving themselves. Refusal to 
admit that scrubbing is an integral part of their life is pure pride, she 
says, and a missed opportunity, for the battle against dirt is a symbolic 
battle against sin — a housewife’s special share in the Redemption. True 
is her remark that no cloister ever walled in souls as do three meals a day 
on a low income, 


Ave Maria, Gate of Heaven and Queen of Housewives, please: a lay 
contemplative! 


Jeanne Bonfield 





